





Before Tarvia was applied—Above illustration shows 


the dusty and worn-out condiliwn 


Avenue, East Dubuque, Ill., in i915. 
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After Tarvia was applied—The sue view of Sin- 
sinawa Avenue taken three years after Tarvia made 
it traffic-proof, 


dustless, and free from mtd. 


How To Make Bad Roads GOOD 


HE road authorities in 
this instance had been 
trying to make plain mac- 


adam serve their purpose 
under modern traffic and 


the attempt failed as all such 
attempts fail, for plain mac- 
adam was never intended to 


withstand any such vehicle , 


as the automobile. 


So, when they resurfaced the road 
in 1915, they did it in a differ- 
ent way. Instead of laying a new 
surface of hard, dry, brittle mac- 
adam which pulverizes readily 
under the swift motor-driven 
wheels, they laid tarviated mac- 
adam. 


The broken stone was spread over 
the old road-bed, partially com- 
pacted under a roller, and then 
hot “Tarvia-X” sprayed upon the 
road, filling the interstices so as 
to enclose the stones in a tough, 
semiplastic matrix of Tarvia. 


Then there was a layer of finer 
stone and more “ Tarvia-X” and 
a final surface coat of fine-stone 
screenings well rolled in. 


The new surface is more than adequate 
to withstand the traffic. It is not wast- 
ing away as the old macadam did and 
the savings in maintenance will ‘more 
than make up for the cost of the Tarvia. 
Meanwhile the citizens of East Dubuque 
have secured a street that is smooth, 
clean, dustless and automobile-proof. 

Look at the pictures and consider which 
road you would rather have in your 
town, especially as the poor road costs 
more in the end than the good one! 


Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of trained 
engineers and chemists who have giv- 
en years of study to modern road 
problems. The advice of these men 
may be had for the asking by any 
one interested. If you will write to 
the nearest office regarding road prob- 
lems and conditions in your vicinity, 
the matter will be given prompt atten- 
tion. 


or illustrated booklet and 
further information 
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s City, Minneapolis, a 
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Specify This Oil in Your Paving Contracts 


OU will get a better pavement. You will 
materially reduce up-keep. You will avoid 
trouble and disappointment. 
Because—blocks treated with this REILLY product contain 
no tar or volatile elements—they won’t bleed—they can’t 
bulge—they are unaffected by water. 
The oil stays in the wood permanently. 


Such a pavement will give satisfactory service long after 
ordinary wood blocks have given out or been replaced. 
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LITTLEFORD 
Portable Tar and Asphalt Heaters 


GIVE 
SATISFACTION 





Avoid those money losing delays on the job, 
by having Littleford Equipment. Many users 
tell of the long, uninterrupted service they 
receive from their Littleford Tar and Asphalt 
Heaters. 

We have a size to suit your needs. 


Capacities from 250 to 900 gallons. 


Circulars and prices on request 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


451 E. Pearl St. CINCINNATI, oO. 
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** one-car asphalt plant, we have had 
a “Merriman” one-car plant in use for twelve 
years and during that time it has turned out 
over 1,500,000 square yards of binder and top 
ready to lay. Its best asset is that it will run 
six days in a week. We have owned two “Mer- 
riman” plants since 1909, and they turm out 
from two to three hundred thousand square yards 
of material every season. Yours truly, 


THE ANDREWS ASPHALT PAVING CO., 
W. N. Andrews, President. 






Write for a list of users and ask them 
about the Merriman. 














First “Merriman” Plant (built 1905) Stillin Operation 


Read what its owner says after using the Merriman Plant for 10 years!! The 


Hamilton, Ohie, December 19, 1816. recommendations of Mr. Andrews are verified by his purchase of a second plant. 
nase & ON _— Co., The Merriman Steam Melting Plants are built as one car; Road Asphalt and 
: ; Stationary Plants. 
Gentlemen: ; 
in reply to your letter of December 16, 1916, e © 
ain, Jonly to your letter of Dew wines §=ast Iron & Machine Co. Lima, Ohio 
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STREET CLEANING METHODS 


. 


Sweeping by Machine and Hand, Flushing and Sprinkling, and Other Street Cleaning Operations Discussed 
in Report of Rochester Bureau of Municipal Research—Patrol Routes 
Equipment and Its Use. 


Two things stand out as fundamental to economic \ large amount of litter is due to the throwing into the 
success in street cleaning—effective organization, and ap- roadway of papers and rubbish from stores and fruit 
plication of scientific engineering principles to the de stands. In the residential districts, grass, trimmings from 

elopmeut of work methods and to the design and use o1 shrubs and trees, leaves, ete., are thrown into the gutter 
equipment. The latter division of the subject forms Part for city collection, contrary to ordinance requirements. 
Il of a report by the Rochester Bureau of Municipal Using the pavement as a mixing board for concrete and 
Research,* submitted at the request of the Commissioner mortar results in rough, unsightly spots that are difficult 
of Public Works, which is given in quite full abstract to clean. 
herewith. HAND SWEEPING 
SPRERET TD yi 4 } ¥ 1 > 

_ STREET cet. , ‘ ; \ny standard of cleanliness must be more or less 

The demands of a proper removal of refuse from the ae, : : , as ; 

; ol ase ‘he nie arbitrary because, theoretically at least, if there is any 
street suriace require that the dirt be picked up at or as 1: f ¢ ] i : ] > 4 lyi ¢ 
: : ‘ - ee ‘ ; dirt On a street, that street 1s not clean. but in applying 
near as possible to its point of origin in the street, not ; oe ss pptying 
ge 7 , nie il a standard of cleanliness to street pavements swept by 
being pushed along by broom or scraper and smeared ; , deg ' — 
: ; ee aang” hand, the fine dust should not be taken into consideration, 

over clean places; and that it be collected as near the , 


é : = meee 1 1 ee yecause it cannot be removed by the tools used by street 
time of origin as possible and not be allowed to blow \ , Ricl d T. F The 1 - a an 
: > . sweepers. According to Richart . Fox, “Lhe leng re) 
around and be spread over the pavement by vehicles. The : ; : : gth : 
os ‘ Y fap 1 TEM -. time any refuse, other than dust, is permitted to remain 
crigin of street dirt of various kinds, possible means ot oe me . : : 
‘the, ; : ari i es on the street will determine the standard of cleanliness 
decreasing its amount and ordinary methods for laying ee re , ake Hage . . . 
of that street. Mr. Fox’s intensive method of cleaning 


or removing it are given in the accompanying table. : é : 
requires that the patrolmen first make a clean-up of the 


Other occasional sources of dirt are the placing of build- 
ing materials in streets, dirt thrown from roofs and win- — 
S 5 ? ‘ ee ‘ Unit Costs of Cleaning Different Kinds of Pavement, 
dows, street repairs and excavations, refuse barrels set 
Ratio of cost 


out for collection, and sweepings from sidewalks. ” ; 
Poor pavements of any kind are a source of much dirt, Sind of Yearly cost per to cost of 
. eae “6 » 5 ° ~ Ave nt { e < 4 
and increase the difficulty of removing it. In 1915 (more pavement, 1,000 sq. yds. cleaning asphalt. 


Medina stone block (al- 


recent figures are not available) the cost of cleaning pave- : 
most exclusively in the 


ments in Rochester was as shown in the accompanying 


table business district)......$22.98 153 
' : ei nl- .A ‘ —¢ .ce 
Street cars are a source of considerable dirt and the Brick (none .in business bas 
tracks interfere with effective cleaning. The sand used istrictS) ........s000. 15.54 104 
: . : eae S 9 
on the rails makes fine dust. Smoke also makes appreci- Asphalt eee e ee ee ees pense 14.96 100 
able deposits, it having been calculated that in the closely W ood block (practically 
occupied area of New York 575 tons of cinders and soot all in residential dis- i 
; ; oa on 
are deposited per square mile per year. tricts) ........ settee 13.42 6 
Pe ly eas of Part I, see Municipal Journal for Averages eR as $16.72 112 
Kinds and Sources of Street Dirt. 
Kinds of Street Dirt Possible Means of Decreasing Amount of Ordinary Methods Employed in Laying or 
Street Dirt ae : Removing Street Dirt 
Blown dust More frequent cleanings _ Sprinkling, sweeping, flushing 
Smoke and coal dust Stricter enforcement of smoke ordi- ee ; 
nance Sprinkling, sweeping, flushing 
Horse droppings None Sweeping and scraping 
Police vigilance and public cooperation Paper barrels, sweeping 


Paper and refuse thrown by pedestrians Pap é 
*(Sidewalk sweeping downtown) 


Sand from car tracks and block pave- None Sweeping and flushing 
ments ’ ; ‘ : 
Dirt dropped from vehicles None Sweeping and flushing 

None Sweeping and flushing 


Hay from hay wagons 


Leaves Require them to be put in barrels or Sweeping and pick-up teams 


bags or burned 
Require them to be put in barrels or Pick-up teams 
bags or burned 
Pave such streets and alleys Sweeping and pick-up teams. 


Lawn rakings 


Mud from unpaved streets and allays 





*Sidewalk sweeping downtown by the Department of Public Works wou!'d sid greatly in keeping the streets clean and in 
vercoming the results of present haphazard methods employ *d by individuals. 
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night’s deposits, and then make a number of trips over 
their routes picking up deposited refuse. It was found 
in Chicago that by so doing no refuse needed to remain 
on the street more than 15 minutes before it was removed. 
The men on this work traveled an average of six lineal 
miles a day, in comparison with 4% miles traveled in fol- 
lowing the older and more universal method in which 
sweeping is done almost the entire distance; they did 
more walking but less sweeping. 

The 15-minute standard of cleanliness must of course 
be modified to suit the length of route of the patrolman, 
since the longer the route the less the number of trips 
that he can make over it. Many things must be consid- 
ered in determining the area limits of patrol routes; no 
definite rule can be made for any one type of pavement, 
and the practicable area varies with the type. Following 
factors should be taken into account in laying out patrol 
routes for individual sweepers: 

1. The ability and agility of the sweeper—tThis is an 
important factor on busy,streets and affects the quantity 
of work accomplished as well as the safety of the men. 

2. The quantity of dirt deposited—This can be deter- 
mined only from daily reports of the number of tubs 
filled on each route. The amount of dirt a sweeper picks 
up in a day, while not a true index to the work done, is 
yet a valuable factor in comparing the work on different 
routes and the work of a given man on his own route 
from day to day. 

3. The amount and kind of traffic—Congested traffic 
causes many delays and much lost time. Sweepers on 
busy streets have to keep one eye on moving vehicles, 
and their work is hampered by those standing along the 
curbs. Horse-drawn traffic makes more dirt than auto- 
mobiles and is in the way longer, but is less dangerous 
to the sweeper. 

As a safety precaution, sweepers should be required 
to sweep against traffic, so that their backs will not be 
turned to approaching vehicles. 

4. The kind and condition of pavement.—The smoother 
the surface, the easier and cheaper it is to clean. Other 
things being equal, the ease with which pavements can 
be cleaned is in the order—wood block, asphalt, brick, 
Medina block (dressed stone), Medina stone (undressed). 
(This refers to these pavements as laid in Rochester.) 

5. The amount of walking required—The more trips a 
man makes over his route, the shorter will be the time 
during which a deposit of dirt remains on the street. 

6. Straighiness of route—From a control standpoint, 
straight routes are best, because the foremen can find 








YARD RAKINGS IN GUTTER. 


Placed there late Saturday afternoon, and remained uncol- 
lected until Monday. 
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the men more quickly. Also the fact that a sweeper can 
be seen somewhere on a street at all times makes people 
better satisfied and less liable to make complaints. This 
psychological effect produced by the visibility of the 
sweeper is borne out by local experience. 

7. The area—This must vary with the locality, the 
amount of dirt and traffic and the condition of the pave- 
ments. 

8. Number of men on a route-—Sweepers work better 
alone than in pairs, because they have less temptation to 
stop and talk and because the progress of a pair is always 
at the rate of the slower one. 

9. The proximity to the sweeper’s home.—lIt has been 
found locally that some of the men do their best work 
and take most pride in keeping clean the streets near 
their own homes. However, there is a temptation in such 
cases to take long dinner hours and go in to rest fre- 
quently. Sweepers so situated doubtless would require 
close supervision, but negligence can soon be detected 
by the appearance of the route. 

The limiting areas proposed for Rochester for each of 
the four classes into which the streets are divided by the 
authors of the report are as follows: 

Limiting Areas for Sweepers’ Patrol Routes (Square Yards). 


Kind of Present Proposed 

Pavement Practice Practice Streets 
Fn, ee 12,445 8,000 to 10,000 Business 
ee 25,372 10,000 to 20,000 Semi-business 
PABDOBIE occ ceescinines 12,110 8,000 to 15,000 Tenement 
PGQUGNE 6siccsswcces 25,825 12,000 to 25,000Residential 
BSEICEE 6c cose ossc cect DEICK No brick Business 
a ee 19,184 6,000 to 15,000 Semi-business 
ME 5s Kise vsaewwineia 13,092 7,000 to 13,000 Tenement 
Eee ee ae 18,000 10,000 to 20,000 Residential 
[eS ee 7,166 2,000 to 5,000 Business 
oS 14,000 3,000 to 6,000Semi-business 
DEOGING 5ccsmow esc 11,676 3,000 to 6,000Tenement 
eS ae 13,410 4000 to 7,000 Residential 
ee ae 14,963 3,000 to 6,000 Business 
ee 16,920 5,000 to 10,000 Semi-business 
i ee 13,222 4,000 to 8,000Tenement 
WRT ia sk cwasieiiwtirs 26,707 7,000 to 22,000 Residential 


PATROL SWEEPERS’ TOOLS. 

The equipment of patrolmen in Rochester, which is 
considered satisfactory for the most part, weighs approxi- 
mately 115 pounds. It consists of 1 push broom or pan 
scraper, 1 short handled house broom, 1 Davis scoop 
shovel, 1 removable wooden barrel on a push cart, or 1 
box cart. 

The brooms used are made in three sizes—18, 24 and 
36 inches in width. The fibre brooms for general use 
are made of African bass. They consist of six rows of 
fibres seven inches long, set in a block usually eighteen 





CONTRACTORS USING ASPHALT PAVEMENT FOR 
MIXING BOARD FOR MORTAR. 
Leaves unsightly stains and rough places. 
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inches long. When the fibres are worn down to four 
inches, brooms should be discarded. Ejighteen-inch wire 
brooms are used for sweeping Medina block pavements. 
The 36-inch push brooms are useful in gathering wet 
leaves, but for general use they are too heavy for the 
average man to handle effectively. The 18-inch and 
24-inch sizes have been found to give the best all-around 
results. 

The handles of the push brooms are all about six feet 
long when new, but it is difficult to find handles even six 
feet long, because the men make a practice of cutting 
them down. The result is that they make harder work 
for themselves, because they have to bend their backs 
unnecessarily. Street sweeping should be done with 
alternate short and long, full, freearm strokes, which is 
impossible with short broom handles. Broom handles 
should be made in two lengths, six feet and six and one- 
half feet long, for tall and short men. The handles 
should be set at such an angle that all the broom fibres 
are in contact with the street surface when the sweeper 
uses the broom properly. The broom should be held 
firmly with both hands, one close to the end of the handle 
and the other about two feet from it, both hands with 
the knuckles outward. Sweepers should be able to sweep 
on either side. 

As freezing weather makes sweeping difficult, brooms 
should be supplied with iron scrapers on the upper edge 
so the broom head may be turned over and used for 
scraping hard cakes of dirt, and for getting dirt out of 
crevices. 

The pan scrapers are used on asphalt pavements in 
summer in place of a broom. In winter they have proved 
useful in scraping snow from all types of pavements. 
These scrapers consist of a flat sheet of steel, turned up 
it both sides and back, with a cutting edge in front. The 
pan is about three feet wide and one and one-quarter 
feet long, with a long, straight handle attached. It is 
believed that better results would be obtained if the 
handles of the scrapers were set at an angle with the pans. 
[his would increase the carrying power of the pans, and 
would make possible proper gripping of the handles. 

The scraper should be grasped in the same manner as 
the broom, and should be pushed along on one side of 
the body, never in front of it. In using pan scrapers on 
smooth pavements, care should be taken not to smear 
moist dirt over clean portions of the pavements. If 
moist deposits cannot be carried along in the scraper pan, 
they should be picked up immediately, and not pushed 
along in front of it. Dirt should be brushed or scraped 
up into piles in the gutter, about 18 inches from the curbs, 
and picked up by means of a short-handled house broom 
and a short-handled scoop shovel, and placed in a tub or 
barrel on a barrel carrier. 














METHOD OF FASTENING COVER TO CAN. 
Iron scraper on back of broom adds to its usefulness. 
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The barrels are wheeled about on wooden carriers 
which are made at the repair shop at a cost of $11 each. 
Last summer the Department owned 245 of them, and 
more have been manufactured since then. They weigh 
70 pounds each, which is a little heavier than necessary, 
but they are well balanced and substantial. 

The removable barrels or tubs have a capacity of 0.16 
cubic yard and weigh 40 pounds each. Each sweeper uses 
trom four to eight of these a day, depending on how often 
they are emptied by the pick-up teams. At the close 
of last season the Department owned 1,225 of them, 
which were used solely for the purpose of collecting street 
refuse. These tubs were purchased for $4.50 each, un- 
painted, and last a number of years. 

In many localities the owners of vacant lots request 
that the street sweepings be used for filling in low places. 
The sweepers on streets adjacent to those lots are sup- 
plied with box push carts having a capacity of 0.72 cubic 


. yard instead of tubs and tub carriers. The box carts have 


slides in the front end, which make it easy to dump the 
loads out on the ground. This manner of disposal is 
convenient and cheaper than when the material is re- 
moved by the pick-up teams. These carts have 4% times 
the capacity of the tubs. Forty-nine of them were used 
last summer and fall for collecting street refuse and 
leaves. 


DOUBLE CAN 
CARRIER. 
Reduces amount of 
walking necessary. 
Used in New York 
City, but not in 

Rochester. 


5 ae a 
Re tk ee 








In sections of the city where there is a large amount 
of litter, patrol sweepers should have a burlap bag (sim- 
ilar to those proposed for use by litter patrolmen) in 
addition to their regular equipment. This bag should 
be carried over the route when collecting papers, cans, 
fruit skins and other large pieces of litter prior to sweep- 
ing. When not in use, the bag can be hung on the barrel 
carrier. 

SWEEPING PROCEDURE. 

The best sweeping can be done in dry weather, because 
a broom has little effect on wet mud. Care should be 
taken, however, to grasp and use the brooms properly 
50 as not to raise a cloud of dust when sweeping. In wet 
weather much dirt is washed off the streets, so less sweep- 











EXTRA CANS KEPT COVERED. 


To prevent dirt and paper from blowing from them and 
flles from gathering and depositing eggs. 
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ing is required. However, sweepers should be prepared 
to stay out during :aim sturms, because they are needed 
then to keep the sewer iniets open and the gutters tree 
from obstructions to drainage. to sweep mud and water 
from depressions in the pavements, and to make the 
crosswalks as free as possible from mud and pools of 
water. In wet weather the sweepers are laid off in 
Rochester, on the assumption that it is economy to do 
so and because (it is said) the men are glad to get holi- 
days. The results of this practice are dirty streets, 
clogged inlets, muddy crosswalks and accumulated litter. 
It is evidently false economy. 

The best modern street cleaning practice indicates that 
the first two hours in the morning can best be devoted 
to a general clean-up of the night’s accumulation. The 
remainder of the day then should be spent in patrolling 
the routes and in picking up the dirt and refuse deposited 


during the day. After the first clean-up the sweeper 


should cover his route as many times as is conducive to* 


good results. 

When there is a considerable deposit of litter, this 
should be aitended to first. Following the litter pick-up 
work, sweeping should be done starting at the center of 
the street and working toward the gutter, in the direction 
of the long joints of block pavements. The work should 
raffic so the sweeper can keep 


progress in the face of 
uniform 


an eye on approaching vehicks. (The white 
is a factor of safety to the sweeper, because drivers can 
see at a glance that the wearer’s place is in the street.) 
After dirt is swept to the gutter, it should be brushed or 
swept into piles about 75 feet apart and not less than 
18 inches from the curb. Not more than three piles 
should be left on the street at a time. The dirt should 
be picked up and placed in the barrels as soon as possible, 
to keep it from being scattered, thus saving unnecessary 
extra work. . 

Varying conditions of traffic and pavement have 
marked effect upon the procedure which patrol sweepers 
should follow. On smooth pavements in residential dis- 
tricts, automobile traffic sends most of the _ dirt 
away from the center toward the gutters. On many 
such streets no swéeping is necessary in the center. Occa- 
sional deposits of dirt and horse droppings should not 
be swept to the gutter, but should be picked up in place 
with a shovel and house broom. The eight or nine feet 
of pavement nearest each curb require regular sweepings, 
which, on smooth pavements, should be done longitudi- 
nally and in the direction opposite to the movement of 
traffic. Thus the route may be covered by one trip each 
way, with occasional stops to pick up deposits and to 
pile dirt in the gutters. Streets of this kind should be 
flushed at least three times a week, to remove fine dust 
which cannot be removed by the sweeping. 

On car track streets the problem is not so simple, even 
where other traffic is light. Track areas in Rochester 
are paved with Medina blocks, bricks or wood blocks, 
whether or not the remainder of the street is paved with 
asphalt. Track paving, especially at switches and cross- 
overs, is apt to be rough and uneven and hence hard to 
clean. Dirt must be swept out of the rail grooves and 
switches, and the rough pavement requires extra clean- 
ing. On the single-track streets, the entire track area 
should be swept in the direction of the long joints of the 
blocks and toward one side. On double-track streets the 
track areas should be swept from the center to each side. 
If possible, the dirt from the track areas should be picked 
up without first sweeping it to the gutters. If the dirt 
is heavy and cannot be picked up conveniently near 
where it lies, it should be swept and piled in the gutters 


a 


as is necessary on heavy-traffic streets. 
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On business and semi-business streets, where traffic i: 
heavy and car tracks are usually to be encountered, mor« 
sweeping is necessarily required than on outside streets. 
On such streets the sweeper should start at the cente 
and sweep toward the gutter a distance of one stroke. 
After a window is made 20 or 25 feet long, the dirt should 
be carried another stroke’s length toward the gutte: 
This should be repeated until the whole 20-foot sectio: 
is swept to the gutter, when the process should be re« 
peated on the next 20 feet of pavement. After the rout: 
is well swept up, the remainder of the day should b 
spent in patrolling, picking up paper and deposits as ne: 
the point of origin as possible and as soon as possible. 

‘he most common faults noticed in the work method 
employed by local street sweepers may be summed up i 
the following: 

“DON'TS FOR SWEEPERS.” 

1. Don’t let paper or litter of any kind remain on th 
street. 

2. Don’t sweep across a clean place. Shovel up the 
posit where it lies. 

3. Don’t sweep into sewer inlets or depressions in tl 
pavement. 

4. Don’t raise clouds of dust when sweeping. 

5. Don’t slide the broom along the street. Use short a 

long strokes strong enough to move the dirt tl 

first time. 

6. Don’t sweep against a strong wind. 

/. Don’t work with traffic except when absolutely neces- 
sary. Work against it so you can see approaching 
vehicles and avoid accident. 

8. Don’t forget to report the following to the foremen 
Dead animals, water leaks, clogged inlets, depressions 
in pavements, and violations of the ordinances affect- 
ing cleaning and collection work. 

9. Don’t deposit dirt anywhere but in the collection 
barrels. 

The contents of the sweeper’s barrels and dirt or lea‘ 
piled along the gutters are picked up hy teams, Rochester 


es 


using two horse-drawn five-yard————* dump wagons 
cach accompanied by two loaders with large, flat shovels 


fairl] 


in addition to the driver. The sweepers keep their ft 
barrels in a definite place and the contents are collected 
at least once a day. Enough pick-up wagons should be 
used so that it will not be necessary to leave full barrels 
out over night, or piles of dirt or leaves left behind ma- 
chine sweepers. If street refuse is not removed shortly 
after being brushed up and piled, it not only gives 
otherwise clean street an unsightly appearance, but 
refuse blows about and makes extra work later on. 

It was recommended that the city experiment with the 
use of motor trucks for this pick-up work in residential 
district where the hauls are long, keeping careful account 
of unit costs in comparison with team costs on the same 


work in the same locality. 
To be continued. 


the 





COST OF HIGHWAY MAINTENANCE IN 
WASHINGTON. 

In the state of Washington a state-regulated, county- 
administered system of maintenance has been in opera- 
tion on the primary highways since June, 1917. At th 
end of 1917 the State Highway Commissioner, Jame: 
Allen, from his experience of that year, prepared for use 
in 1918 a form for annual estimates and monthly reports 
embodying a simple but complete system of itemized 
cost-keeping. By use of these, valuable records were 
assembled from which can be ascertained the exact main- 


*Name censored. See editorial in this issue. 
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tenance and repair expenditures and apportionments of 
juipment cost upon each section of nearly 1,400 miles 
highways. 

rhe division of highway sections is by types of con- 
ruction, so that there are reported separately the main- 
iance costs of brick, concrete, asphalt, asphaltic con- 
te, and bitulithic pavements, and of bituminous and 
ter-bound macadam, crushed rock, gravel and natural 
rth suriaces. It is believed that five years of consecu- 

e cost keeping is necessary for making any convincing 
comparisons of.maintenance costs of different types. 


»wever, the figures for the first year have considerable 


erest. 

rhe first year’s expenditures (June, 1917, to May, 1918, 
inclusive) for maintenance, repairs and equipment for the 

imary highways totaled $430,188.63, and averaged 


$327.84 per mile. However, the returns for the first 


eight months of 1918 indicated that for that year the 

st weuld average about $400 a mile. This is believed 
to be a maximum based upon the highest cost of labor 
and materials ever known, and $300 per mile is probably 
a safe estimate of the average cost. 

Comparing costs by counties, the averages are found 
to vary from less than $100 up to $1,000 a mile. “Many 
local factors enter into these varying county rates of 
expenditure, especially those relating to comparative 
trafhe wear, types of constructon, inclusion of incidental 
improvements with maintenance costs, excessive repairs 
required to overcome flood effects in certain counties, 
extensive purchase and apportionment of maintenance 
equipment and particularly the different plans of main- 
tenance organization and supervision in the thirty coun- 
ties. While these local factors justify substantial vari- 
ances between county mileage cost averages, it is certain 
that the range of difference shown by the records is far 
too wide, and invites most serious attention by the re- 
sponsible county authorities. 

‘In January, 1919, the completed record of 1918 main- 
tenance expenditures will be available. A series of tabu- 
lated cost statistics covering the two annual periods 
(June-December, 1917, and January-December, 1918) ar- 
ranged by counties, by highways, and by types of surfac- 
ing construction in convenient form for purposes of rec- 
ord and comparisons, will then be compiled and published 
as an appendix to this biennial report and particularly 
for February and March reference by the members and 
committees of the 1919 Legislature Session.” 

BASE CONSTRUCTION ON STEEP GRADE. 

The illustration shows a method employed for placing 
the concrete in a pavement base on a steep grade. The 
concrete mixer was set at the top of the grade and a 
sectional wooden chute was laid from the mixer to the 














PLACING CONCRETE BY MEANS OF CHUTE LAID 
DOWN HILL ON A 26% GRADE. 
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bottom of the grade. The grade was one of 26 per cent. 

and the concrete ran to the bottom of the chute by grav- 
ity with very little assistance. Concreting was begun at 
the bottom of the grade, and as the completed base ad- 
vanced up the hill, section after section of the chute 
was removed. 


WATER WORKS OPERATION: RESER- 
VOIR MAINTENANCE. 


Collection of Sediment in Reservoirs and Methods of 
Removing It—Flushing Out, Pumping, Wheel- 
barrows and Wagons, and Dredges. 
3EDIMENT, 

In addition to the organic matter that is washed into 
the reservoir, there will almost always be more or less 
sediment brought into an impounding reservoir by tribu- 
tary streams. This sediment may collect in enormous 
amounts so as to rapidly decrease the storage capacity. 
In addition, sediment may collect around the intake pipes 
or tower so as to interfere with the withdrawing of the 
water from the reservoir into the distribution system, 
or at least cause more or less contribution of sediment 
to the water so withdrawn. Streams draining a soil of 
gravel or coarse sand or a watershed that is adequately 
protected from erosion may carry so small an amount 
of sediment that it can be neglected for years at a time; 
while in other cases the streams may carry so much 
sediment that it will be necessary to dredge out the 
reservoir at intervals that it may retain its capacity. 
Kensico Lake, N. Y., collected silt to only about 3% of 
its depth in 23 years, while La Grange reservoir in Cali- 
fornia lost 50% of its capacity in 10 years. Beaver Dam 
creek, in North Carolina, brought down 12,000 cubic 
vards of sediment in one year from a catchment area 
of fourteen square miles that was denuded of trees. 

Distributing reservoirs that receive water pumped from 
muddy rivers will of course collect sediment. For in- 
stance, a reservoir at Trenton, N. J., receiving water 
pumped from the Delaware river and which is about 700 
feet long by 400 feet wide was found after twenty years 
to contain about 6,000 tons of mud and sand. Reservoirs 
receiving water pumped from some of the muddy rivers 
and streams in the south and in the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys accumulate sediment much more rapidly than 
this. 

The amount of sediment reaching an impounding 
reservoir in many cases can be reduced by the cultivation 
of trees or other vegetation on the catchment area. An- 
other method sometimes employed is to build low dams 
along the streams which feed the reservoir, these dams 
serving as small sedimentation reservoirs to permit clari- 
fying of the water. Or, if the topography permits, a 
low earthen dam may be built in the main reservoir a 
short distance from the mouth of the stream that feeds 
it, thus forming what is in effect a sedimentation basin 
at the upper end of the reservoir. If either of these 
methods of construction is employed, it is generally 
necessary to remove sediment from the small sedimenta- 
tion basins at sufficient intervals to keep them effective: 
but silt can be removed from small sedimentation basins 
much more readily than from main reservoirs. 

There are four general methods of removing sedi- 
ment from reservoirs—flushing it out through a pipe or 
other outlet at the lowest part of the reservoir; pumping 
it out by use of a suction dredge or other method by 
which the sediment is mixed with abundance of water; 
dredging by means of buckets; removing by shoveling 
into wheelbarrows, carts, buckets swung from derricks, 
ete. 
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In the majority of cases remoxal by water is much the 
cheaper method, but this of course requires the presence 
somewhere in the vicinity of a stream or low spot into 
which the water carrying the sediment can be discharged. 
If the reservoir contains a blow-off gate or pipe, or if 
the distribution main leading from the reservoir is pro- 
vided with a blow-off and the general conditions are such 
that it can be used for this purpose, washing the mud out 
by gravity through such outlet is the cheapest method 
of removal. Merely opening this outlet, however, will not 
secure the removal of sediment at any great distance 
from it, no matter how great the volume of water in the 
reservoir, since a velocity sufficient to pick up the sedi- 
ment is not obtained by the water except at and for a 
short distance back from the outlet. It is therefore neces- 
sary to move the sediment from the various parts of the 
reservoir toward the outlet, and the use of more or less 
water 1s desirable for this also. 

Where the reservoir is comparatively small, as in a 
distributing reservoir or a sedimentation tank, water can 
be used through hose, supplied from the pumping main 
by which the reservoir is filled or by a special portable 
pumping plant; the jet of water being played against 
the face of the sediment so as to wash it away as in 
hydraulic mining. As the face of the sediment recedes 
from the outlet, there is a tendency for the water that is 
carrying it out to deposit some of it, and to prevent this 
it is sometimes necessary to agitate the water to keep the 
sediment in suspension, or to push it toward the outlet 
by use of squeegees or wooden shovels similar to large 
snow shovels. In fact, where it is desirable to minimize 
the amount of water used, it may be preferable to use 
merely enough water on the sediment to soften it a little 
if it should be packed hard, and move it all to the outlet 
with large shovels operated by two to five men, using the 
stream of water to wash it through the outlet to the point 
of deposit. Another method of conserving water and 
preventing re-deposit of sediment is to provide a number 
of planks with cleats fastened to one side so that the 
planks can be stood on edge, using these planks to form 
the sides of channels in which is confined the water car- 
rying the mud to the outlet. 

Where the reservoir to be cleaned is a large impounding 
one, there will generally be sufficient water flowing in 
the im»ounding stream to serve for removing the sedi- 
ment. Sometimes, if the amount available is not abun- 
dant, it is well to construct a temporary dam just above 
where the excavation is taking place, provided with a 
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gate, so that the water can be dammed up for a short 
time and then released, thus furnishing a greater volume 
of flow than where the flow is continuous. In this case 
the original channel of the stream, which ordinarily will 
extend to the clean-out outlet, can be used for carrying 
the water and the sediment can be shoveled or drawn by 
scraper or otherwise into this channel. If the channel 
is filled with sediment it may be worth while to dig this 
out as a preliminary to the cleaning, or a channel can be 
formed by using the more solid matter in the sediment 
for forming banks for such channel. For bringing the 
sediment from points at some distance from the main 
channel, wooden flumes may be used, being extended by 
additional lengths as the excavation recedes from the 
main channel, the sediment being shoveled into the flume 
while water is played into it through hose from a portable 
pumping plant; the flumes being shifted from time to 
time to keep them near where the sediment is being 
shoveled up. 

Ordinarily it is not necessary or desirable to remove 
the sediment below the level of the outlet of the reservoir, 
since when in, service the reservoir will not yield any 
water below this level, and the deep water in such holes 
has practically no circulation and in time becomes foul 
with organic matter. If, however, the sediment in these 
low spots contains much putrefactive matter, this should 
be removed and it would be a good plan to fill the depres- 
sions with gravel or clean soil of any kind if this can be 
done at small expense, as perhaps by use of scrapers in 
leveling off near-by elevations. 

In some cases reservoirs have not been provided with 
clean-out outlets, so that the method just described is 
not applicable. The sediment may then be removed by 
wheelbarrows or teams, a runaway being built at an 
incline up one side of the reservoir if the banks are steep 
Or a drag-line scraper can be operated from the top of 
the bank. Or a portable centrifugal pump or other type 
suitable for pumping muddy water may be located in 
the bottom of the reservoir at the lowest point and the 
sediment washed or scraped to the suction of the pump 
and there diluted; the pump discharging the dirty water 
through a pipe over the bank of the reservoir and onto 
low land in the vicinity. In some cases the dirt has been 
removed by derrick, the buckets being filled in the reser- 
voir by hand and emptied into carts on the top of th 
reservoir bank, by which the dirt is removed. This is 
practicable only for sediment that is coarse enough and 
solid enough to be shoveled. In fact, there may be near 
the inlet of any reservoir material so 








CLEANING RESERVOIR AT TRENTON, N. J. 


Sand being removed by derrick and bucket in the foreground. 
floating pump discharging mud through floating pipe line. 





coarse that it is impracticable to re- 
move it by water carriage, and some 
method of removal in bulk, as by cart, 
wheelbarrow or derrick, will be neces- 
sary. 

In any of these methods involving 
the use of water, where the reservoir 
is small and it is necessary to remo\ 
the sediment frequently (as in the cas 
of sedimentation basins or reservoir: 
receiving very muddy water), it hi: 
been found worth while to build 
water main, say six inches diameter, in 
the walls or banks of the reservoir and 
supply such main with hose connection 
at intervals of say fifty feet, so th 
lines of hose may be connected wher- 
ever wanted and water supplied under 
pressure at any part of the reservoir. 

The methods described require th: 
emptying of the reservoir and i 


At the center, ° ‘ - 
there is not a duplicate reservoir, ar- 
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rangements must generally be made for continuing the 
supply during the cleaning by a by-pass around the reser- 
voir or pumping directly into the mains. In some cases, 
however, there may be more than one distributing reser- 
voir or the reservoir may be divided into two parts by a 
retaining wall, in which case of course one part is retained 
in service while the other is being cleaned. In the latter 
case water for flushing out the sediment may be obtained 
from the other half of the reservoir, either by means of a 
pipe or pipes passing through the division wall and pro- 
vided with hose connection, or by means of a pipe carried 
over the division wall and acting as a syphon. In any case 
it must be remembered that volume of water for re- 
moving the sediment is as important as velocity of the 
jet for loosening it up. 

In many cases it would not be permissible to draw off 
the water in order to remove the sediment, since, in the 
case of an impounding reservoir, it might require several 
seasons to fill it again. The sediment can be removed 
from such reservoirs by means of a suction dredge dis- 
charging the sediment through a flexible line of pipes 
carried on floats to the point of discharge; or a dredge 
using a clam-shell or other type of bucket, the dirt so 
dredged up being discharged into a scow. Washington, 
D. C., for instance, maintained such a dredge continu- 
ously in a reservoir which received a considerable amount 
of sediment, and used it for a total of several weeks each 
year. Dredging of course stirs up the sediment to a cer- 
tain extent and muddies the water, but in the case of a 
large reservoir the effect on the supply is hardly notice- 
able. The effect of the suction dredge in muddying water 
is usually less than that of a bucket dredge. 

Disposing of the sediment that is removed is sometimes 
even more difficult a problem than getting it out of the 
reservoir. Where it is flushed out by water, the water 
removing it is frequently discharged into the bed of the 
stream below the dam in the case of an impounding reser- 
voir and is gradually deposited along the stream. Where 
this would be objectionable, advantage may be taken of 
some point below the reservoir where an inexpensive dam, 
only a few feet high, and possibly built of timber, will 
hold back the water in a basin which will permit a large 
part of the silt so removed to settle out. In such case, 
however, a flood which will send waste water over the 
spillway would probably carry considerable of this sedi- 
ment on down stream. Where the topography permits, 
by building walls or bulkheads along the banks of the 
stream and discharging the sediment-bearing water be- 
hind such bulkheads, the sediment will settle behind these 
and gradually build up level areas of land that may be 
used for farming or at least will be above the reach of 
flood flow in the stream. 

In some cases the sediment so removed may be used 
to advantage around the shore of the reservoir for filling 
in places that are so shallow that vegetation grows in 
them to the disadvantage of the water supply. By throw- 
ing up banks, using for this the heavier sediment, and dis- 
charging silt-bearing water behind these, such low spots 
may be built up or swamps may be filled in to the im- 
provement of the reservoir. Sediment removed in carts 
may of course be used for the same purpose. 

In the case of a small distributing reservoir or the 
sedimentation basin of a purification plant, the dis- 
posal of the sediment is frequently not so simple. Where 
ihere is no stream available in which to discharge the 
water, it may be necessary to remove all of the sedi- 
ment by wheelbarrows, carts or derrick and place it in 
spoil banks or on land of little value in the vicinity. 
In the case of a sedimentation basin, this should be fore- 
seen in the planning and provision made for the dispos- 
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ing of the sediment. Where the basin is located near a 
river from which the water supply is drawn, there gen- 
erally is no objection to washing the sediment back into 
the river, since it originated there in the first place. 
Where, however, the basin is far removed from a stream, 
it may be best and most economical in the long run to 
construct a sewer of ample size and sufficient grade to 
conduct the sediment-carrying water to a satisfactory 
point of discharge. Failure to give sufficient attention 
to this point has, in a number of cases, resulted in a 
water purification plant becoming a nuisance to those 
on a lower level or further down stream, or has in a 
short time created a most serious problem for the opera- 
tors of the plant. 


The cost of removing sediment by flushing it out has 
varied in a number of cases from % cent to 5 cents per 
cubic yard. The cost of removing it by shoveling, accord- 
ing to figures from a number of plans, has run as high as 
50 cents, although 30 cents would probably be more 
nearly the average. When dredges are used, the depre- 
ciation and upkeep on the dredge or cost of getting it to 
and from the reservoir would probably be the chief item, 
unless the amount of silt deposited required almost con- 
tinous dredging; the cost per cubic yard, therefore, 
would depend very largely upon the amount removed. 





HEATING BY ELECTRICITY. 





Presentation of Principles of Heating Residences, 
Which Prove the Impracticability of Ever 
Employing This Agency in 
General Practice. 


The coal shortage of the past year or two has given 
renewed interest to the possibility of heating houses by 
electricity, especially because of the fact that in many 
sections of the country electric current can be generated 
in large quantities by water power. A report on this sub- 
ject by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
is therefore timely. 

The commission apparently proves that there is no 
probability that houses will ever be heated electrically, 
unless in southern climates where only a little heat is 
required. The difficulties are (1) The enormous amount 
of energy that would be required and which could be 
applied more efficiently to other purposes; (2) The high 
cost as compared with other methods of heating. 


Assuming an 8-room house, using 9 tons of anthracite 
coal during the winter for heating, as representing aver- 
age conditions; and coal yielding 12,500 B.t.u.; then this 
house uses on the average the equivalent of 17.5 h.p. But 
the coldest days would probably demand a rate of coal 
consumption 50 per cent above the average, or equivalent 
to 26 h.p. Assuming that 40 per cent of the heat gen- 
erated is not effective in heating the house but goes up 
the chimney, then the useful house power would be 10.5 
on the average, or 16 during the coldest weather. 


Electricity may be considered as 100 per cent efficient 
in furnishing heat; hence, if a house is heated by elec- 
tricity there would be required a maximum equivalent 
of 16 h.p., or an average of 10.5 h.p. This average would 
amount to 52,920 h.p. hrs. for the entire winter. Since 
a kilowatt equals 1.34 h.p., this equals 39,700 kw. h. At 
3 cts. per kw. h., this would give the cost for heating for 
the winter $1,191. At the low rate of 1 cent, the cost 
would be $397. “Power” rates as charged for current 
from Niagara Falls, Ontario, the cheapest in Canada, 
would make the cost $140. But since the current would 
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be used almost exclusively in the winter, and the peak 
load for every service would come at exactly the same 
time—the coldest days—it is doubtful if so low a rate 
as this could be granted for heating. 

Since, at a cost for anthracite coal of even $10 a ton, 
the furnishing of heat for the assumed house would cost 
only $90, it would seem to be improbable that many 
would be willing to pay the difference. for electric heat. 
The commission calculates that with the low rate of 0.35 
cent per kw. h. for electricity, the price of coal would 
have to rise to $15.50 a ton before it would cease to be 
the cheaper. 

Another consideration is the amount of hydro-electric 
power available. Niagara Falls is the largest single source 
of water power in the country, and the total power de- 
veloped there would not suffice to heat the homes of the 
City of Toronto alone. It is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion to think of using coal for generating electricity for 
heating if hydro-electric power is too expensive. 

Still another consideration is that of conservation. Un 
der the most favorable conditions, not more than 12 to 
15 per cent of the total theoretical energy in fuel can be 
converted into mechanical power; while in heating, 50 
to 60 per cent of such energy is utilized. In the case of 
hydro-electric power, however, 60 per cent or more of 
the theoretical energy can be utilized in the form of me- 
chanical power. Conservation of both sources of energy 
therefore demands that hydro-electric power be used for 
mechanical purposes and coal for heating. 

An exception is noted by the commission as follows: 

“The use of electric heaters, however, as auxiliaries to 
other systems to warm up an otherwise cold room or 
during chilly periods in the spring and autumn when the 
furnace is_ hardly will prove in very many 
cases a great convenience; and, provided that the periods 
of use be short, e.g., for an hour or two in the morning 
or evening, it will be almost as economical to use electric 
energy in this manner as to light a fire in the furnace, and 


needed 


very much less trouble.” 
For general heating, ‘however, the commission sees no 
possible chance for electricity taking the place of coal. 


SNOW ROLLING IN LACONIA. 

It is impracticable to remove snow from all the streets 
ot a city, although it is necessary to remove it from 
street railway tracks, and most desirable to do so from 
the entire roadway where such tracks are located. But 
in northern cities and villages, where snow collects to a 
considerable depth during the winter, streets may be 
almost impassable if something is not done, and many 
of these compact the snow by rolling, this being espe- 
cially advantageous because of the general use of sleighs 
in these sections. 
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SNOW ROLLER USED BY LACONIA, N. H. 


Laconia, N. H., has for several years used the kind of 
snow roller shown in the illustration, four having been 

service last winter. This roller is 6 ft. 4 in. in diam- 
eter and each half is 5 ft. long. The weight is 4750 
pounds. When the snowfall is not too deep the roller 
can be drawn by four horses, although six are often 
used. The sidewalks are cleared with wooden sidewalk 
plows and the piles along the curb are then spread onto 
the roadway with a road scraper mounted on runners, 
and then rolled with the snow roller. In cold weather, 
four-ton motor trucks can be driven over the rolled 
roads, but this is not practicable during a thaw if the 
snow is deep. 

In breaking out country roads the roller is used if the 
fall exceeds 4 inches, or even for lighter falls if the road 
is drifted. One man drives the four or six horses and 
other men are sent ahead to shovel when drifts are en- 
countered, and to level off humps and holes. The roller 
then passes over and compacts the surface so that it 
will hold a team. Six horses and three or four men will 
cover an average of 12 to 15 miles in a day of nine hours. 
The average cost is about $1.40 per mile, although this 
varies with the character of the snowstorm. 

If the roads are rolled after each snow or wind storm, 
they will build up in cuts where drifts form, so that 
finally no more drifting occurs there. Also, on spots 
where the snow blows off and leaves the road bare, the 
rolling compacts the snow and maintains the road in 
good shape for sleighing. In many places excellent 


roads for sleighing are made over drifts 6 to 8 feet deep 
which otherwise could not be used without shovelling. 
In the spring, when the snow softens, some of the deeper 
drifts have to be cut out with the road machine. 

The above information was furnished by Charles A. 
French, city engineer and street commissioner of La- 
conia. 


STEFS UP SAN FRANCISCO 
SIDEWALKS. 

On several of the steep streets in 
San Francisco wooden steps are built 
on the sidewalks, as shown in the 
photograph. In most where 
these steps are provided, the pedes- 
trian can use either them or the 
smooth sidewalk, whichever he may 
prefer. Generally the steps are pre- 
ferred to the sidewalk by a large 
majority. 

The roadway in this illustration is 
paved with cobblestones. This type 
of pavement is being replaced with 
brick. 
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INCREASING MUNICIPAL REVENUES. 


Most of the cities of the country that 
“dry” 


are not already 
derive an appreciable part of their income from 
liquor licenses. In some this revenue was not large, but in 
others it amounted to 15 per cent, 20 per cent 


23 per cent of all the tax rec: 


and even 
After this vear 


will be cut off. In 


ipts. this 


source of revenue addition, the 


general trend of municipal expenses for years has been 


upward. There is, therefore, presented to most cities 

serious problem that requires immediate attention—the 
increasing of the annual revenue for paying operating 
expenses. 


and results of in 


estigations suggest the question whether new sources 


Certain municipal reports 


of income are needed, or whether an sufficient 


time to 


crease 


for some come cannot be obtained by a more 


thorough use of the present sources. 
certain 


Investigations in New 


York recently revealed that in one municipality 4 piece 


small communities near 
f property containing thirty acres had been paying taxes 
on an assessment on eighteen acres; that property lving 
neither; that one 


arge piece of property had not appeared on the assess- 


in two towns had been assessed in 


nent list for fifty vears, and other similar omissions. 
‘hose who have made even superficial investigation of 


such matters will probably agree that there are few cities 


1 towns where some such omissions cannot be found 


Chere is only one way by which such conditions can he 
ntirely remedied and this is by preparation and use by 
ach municipality of an accurate 


vhich every square foot of land within the taxable limits 


assessment map on 
represented, and accounting for every piece of land 
m the map each year as either paying taxes or as ex- 
mpted from payment for legal reasons definitely stated. 
The matter of exemptions is one that should be looked 
ito carefully and given full publicity. We believe that 
it were definitely stated to the tax-payers that. by re 
loving the exemptions in their city, their individual taxes 
ould be decreased by 10, 15 or even 25 per cent, there 
ould be immediate their part for 
iderable reduction in the amount of property exempted. 


demand on con- 
The matter of uncollected taxes is one that demands 
rastic action. We venture to assert that there are many 
‘ities in which there is no record that is at all reliable of 
} 


he amount of taxes remaining unpaid from previous 
ears, and in a great many there are no means of obtain- 
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ing legal evidence for the collecting of back taxes; 
while there are few cities that have exhausted their re- 
sources provided by law for collecting back taxes. We 
believe that if all taxes that are should be 
collected except those that have been remitted for cause, 
an appreciable addition would be made to the income of 


assessed 


most cities. 


It is always easier to pass new laws than it is to 
enforce old ones, and there is a general tendency at the 
present time to rush to the legislature with bills grant- 
Prob- 
ably in some cases new sources of revenue must be de- 
long, but in the meantime it would be 
much safer to enforce laws which have tried out 
than to make experiments, the results of which remain 


ing cities additional means for providing revenue. 
vised before 
been 
to be proved. 


TECHNICAL ARTICLES CENSORED. 
United 
instructions we 


established States 
yrdance with his 
shall in the future omit certain items of information that 


been 


\ censor has been over 


periodicals, and in acc 


our practice to give in connection with our 
We make this explanation to fore- 


it has 
descriptive articles. 
tall inquiries by our readers as to why such omissions 
are made. 

The Post Office Department, by the new postage rate 
law, is required to classify all the matter that appears in 
periodicals as either advertising or not advertising. In 
making this classification, it has decided that the naming 
of the manufacturer of or dealer in an article is advertis- 
ing. Thus, if in an article describing concrete paving we 
should state that the cement used was furnished by the 
Reta Cement Company, or that the expansion joint ma- 
terial was made by the Tarrett Company (we can not use 
real names or this editorial would probably be classed as 
advertising matter), that makes the description advertis- 
ing matter. Or if we reproduce a photograph of the 
mixer and state in the caption under the cut that it is a 
Keyring Machine Company mixer, that is advertising. 

Engineers and contractors quite naturally desire to 
know what kinds of materials and equipment are used 
on difficult pieces of work, and we will be glad to furnish 
this information by letter to any who will write asking 
Unless the ruling is modified or the law repealed, 
however, we will have to omit them from our non-adver- 


lor it: 


tising pages in the future, as otherwise we would have to 
pay for them the higher postal rates charged for adver- 


tising matter. 


TO THOSE DESIRING ENGINEERING 
SERVICES. 


\ number of engineers who have been serving in the 
in government capacities during the war are 
released from their present duties. It is the 
national societies t¢ 
place these engineers in touch with contemplated projects 


army or 


about to be 


desire of the several engineering 


as early as practicable. 

State and municipal authorities, corporations and in- 
dividuals who now have, or expect in the near future to 
have, need for the services of professional engineers are 
requested to immediately communicate their wants to the 
Engineering Societies’ Employment Bureau, 33 West 39th 
street, New York City. 
national 


This bureau is maintained by the 


four societies of civil, mining, mechanical and 
electrical engines rs. 

now or soon will be open for 
the highest grade, and 
no better opportunity has occurred for 
securing just the kind of men wanted by cities, states or 


private companies. 


The engimeers that are 


engagements include many of 


probably ever 
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Propose $50,000,000 Road Bonds for Michigan—Masking vs. Influenza in San Francisco—Financing City Hydro-Electric 
Plants in Los Angeles—Gas Company Fights New York 80-Cent Law—Fires in Dodge City, Ia.; New York. 
N. Y.; Pittsburgh, Pa., and West Warwick, R. I.—Permissive Legislation for Commission and 
Manager Government in Indiana—War Increased City Costs in New York State— 
Philadelphia’s Mayor Not Guilty in Fatal Election Fight. 


ROADS AND PAVEMENTS 


$50,000,000 Bond Issue Proposed for Michigan. 


Lansing, Mich—Without a dissenting vote the state 
senate has passed a resolution introduced by senator 
William M. Connelly, Ottawa, for submission to the 
voters of a constitutional amendment giving the state 
authority to issue bonds up to $50,000,000 for the construc 
tion of paved roads in Michigan. It is the plan to have 
this proposed constitutional amendment submitted to the 
voters at the spring election if the joint resolution passed 
in the senate is acted on favorably in the house. Prope1 
legislation to provide for carrying out the road paving 
program if the amendment is indorsed by the people is 
already under consideration. Senator Connelly states 
that it is no part of the plan to have the state take over 
any road except the trunk line system, which at present 
includes about 4,800 miles. He points out that the federal 
government is already inaugurating a national commission 
to carry out the government’s work, the state will sup 
plement this by the plan suggested for control of trunk 
roads, and the remaining tributaries* will be left in the 
hands of the counties and townships, making one co-or 
dinated and efficient system for road construction. 





To Build New Bridge. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—After many years of effort, marked by 
bitter litigation, the new State street bridge, to replace the 
present span, will be constructed this year. Efforts of the 
city to procure a small strip of property have been hard 
fought, the case having been carried to the supreme court 
This difficulty, however, has been amicably adjusted and 
a condemnation jury has acted favorably upon the acquire 
ment by the city of the needed property. The new State 
street bridge will cost $250,000, exclusive of any sum in 
volved in the real estate to be purchased. It will consist 
of two movable leaves, 116 feet between trunnions, and will 
have concrete and steel approaches at each end, providing 
a ninety-foot clear channel for navigation. The structure 
will carry a forty-foot roadway and two walks ten feet in 
width. The present structure, condemned, is a latticed 
swing bridge. It was erected in 1871. It has only a six 
teen-foot roadway and walks less than six feet in width 
Plans for the new bridge are now being completed by 
superintendent David McKeith of the department of 
bridges and buildings. 


Suggests State as Contract Surety. 

\lbany, N. Y.—Discontinuance of the practice of having 
contracts for the department of highways guaranteed by 
security companies, and development of a plan whereby the 
state could insure its own contracts, are suggested by high- 
way commissioner Edwin Duffey in his annual report. The 
commissioner told of a practice which had grown up, under 
which contractors without prior experience and sometimes 
without financial resources were provided by a surety com 
pany with a certified check necessary to bid. Tf such a con 
tractor proved to be the low bidder he received the con 
tract and the surety company wrote his bond. Several 
contractors, most of whom had obtained contracts with the 
aid of the surety companies, abandoned their work when 
war conditions raised the price’ of labor and materials 
Others continued the work, but in an unsatisfactory man- 





ner. In some cases surety companies obtained injunctions 
restraining the department from compelling the completior 
of contracts on the ground of impossibility of procuring 
labor and materials. “It would seem,” the report says, “that 
a plan could be evolved by which the state could insure 
its own contracts and thus receive the protection for whicl 
payment is made.” The report states that in 1915, the last 
vear when normal! conditions prevailed, contracts were 
awarded for the improvement of 1,073 miles of highway 
at a cost of $11,790,000. At the present price of labor and 
materials little more than half that mileage could be con 

pleted for the same money 








SEWERAGE AND SANITATION 





Influenza Decrease Follows Compulsory Masking. 
San Francisco, Cal.—After five davs of compulsory mas! 
ing throughout the city, for the second time, health of 
ficer William C. Hassler announced that the situation wa 


1: “The danger remains 





once more under control. He 
however, of a sudden flare-up 
itors from areas where the disease is not under control 
and for this reason IT deem it advisable that the mas! 


h the local epidemi 


through contact with vis 


continue to be worn, even thong 
appears to be eradicated.” For the five days before and 





fa © > a ff ~ 1 
five davs after the masking order went into effect, th 
S ¢ , ae e_.4 a 

official record of new cases and deaths was as to lows 
Ne x yc T) 
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Mas] ( 
On the first dav of required masking. 186 persons wer 
arrested for violation Masks must contorm in construc 
tion and method of wearing with the regulations. Th 


state board of health has argued that the value of maskin 
has not been proved D W. H. Kellogg, secretary ¢ 


, 4 1 4h; Tey ) 
oara pased a view on 


the state mortality charts shov 


1 

ing that the peak of the epidemic and the fall in mos 
cities had been the same whether the mask was worn 

not, and regardless of the closing of schools, theatre 
etc. He insisted that a1 based on the number o 
cases was not reliabl all the cases never we! 
reported, while deaths had to be. He said everybody w 
at a loss to tell where the influenza came from or h 
it could be controlled. and hence the state board did ne 
feel justified in recommending the enforced use of t] 
mask. He attributed the apparent drop in cases after th 
mask was put on to the deceit of the doctors. He sai 


t 





1 ) 
©. peca 


ov 


the latter unconsciously were anxious to see the ma: 
enforced, so reported many cases as bad colds and n 
influenza as they had been doing. It was a psy cholocic 
effect. he said. When the masks would he renewed, th 
doctors would start faithful reporting again. “The pro 
gress of the influenza,” said Kellogg, “has been shown bx 
comparisons to be uniform, self-influencing and self-limited 
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The length of time has been the same in all cities, despite 
various preventive measures used. | don’t say the mask 
is no good, but there is no proof of individual benetit ac 
cruing from its use. I will admit the theoretical benetit 
and would wear a niask myseli in treating cases, but there 
is nothing to show its forceful use has done any good. 
{it iound good, the state board will be the first to get 
behind it.” Health otticer Hassler said that while the 
mask may not be 100 per cent. periect it was worth 
using if it were only 5U per cent. peritect and helped reduce 
the epidemic. He traced the epidemic in San Francisco, 
how it reached its peak on October 25 and tell ott imme 
diately upon the eniorcement oi the mask. It flared up 
again aiter the New Years celebration, aiter the mas« 


had been taken off, and is bemg reduced now by 
the return of the mask. “The rise and tall of the in 
fluenza in October in San trancisco and other cities 
may have been a coincidence, as Dr. hKeilogg § sug- 


gests,” said Hassler, “but there is no coincidence about 
the present situation in San Irancisco. Lhe mask has a 
definite value in that it is a preventive in assemblies ot 
people and where imiluenza carriers are mingling with 
crowds.” ‘The attitude oi the state board is encouraging 
the Anti-Mask League, which seeks repeal of the masking 
ordinance by “lawiul means.” 

More attention is being paid to reporting oi cases by 
physicians. In Los Angeles, a doctor was arrested and 
fined $10 tor iaiiure to report a case of pneumonia. 
Health commissioner L. M. Powers has warned that the 
full $50 fine wiil pe administered hereaiter. 

“Health Sunday” Postponed. 


Washington, D. C—Because the committee having 
charge of the Theodore Roosevelt memorial services has 


¢ ins » urhal hi 
9, as the day on which this memo 


designated Sunday , Feb. 
rial should be nationally observed, it has been necessary 
lor Surgeon General Rupert Blue oi the United States 
Public Health Service to ask that the date for “Health 
sunday” be changed to the last Sunday in February— 
the 23d. Sunday, leb. 10, is to be devoted by the leading 
churches of the country to raising a iund ot several mil- 
lions of dollars tor social reconstruction work. Already 
many of the leading pastors oi the country had signified 
to the surgeon general oi the United States Public Health 
Service their intention of holding specially arranged ser- 
vices in support of the nation-wide campaign now being 
carried on by the division of venereal diseases under As- 
sistant Surgeon General C. C. Pierce ior the suppression 
of prostitution and the prevention of venereal disease. 
(hese plans will all be transterred over to Sunday, Feb. 
23. Surgeon General Blue has asked all the ministers of 
the country to “urge upon their people the timeliness otf 
a campaign for civic cleanliness, both physical and moral, 
in view of the expected return of the men and women 
who went out to make sacrifices in the great crusade for 
righteousness and freedom.” 
Venereal Disease Campaign Includes Treatment. 

Billings, Mont.—A report has been sent to Surgeon Gen- 
eral Blue of the U. S. Public Health Service at Washington, 
describing the work of the venereal disease clinic being 
carried on under the direction of Dr. Louis W. Allard. The 
solation and treatment of prostitutes in Billings was in- 
stituted September 20, 1918. As soon as the free clinic 
was opened the police department brought to the health 
office all of the known prostitutes then in the city; 32 
vomen were thus brought in and examined; a few of these 
sirls were found to be employed in legitimate business and 
they were allowed to continue this provided they com- 
plied with certain rules laid down by the health depart- 
ment, the principal one of which was that they were to 
eport at stated intervals for treatment. Their addresses 
vere all recorded, and in most cases their home condi- 
ions inspected. In connection with the clinic a home- 
like, well-iurnished detention home has been established, 
sufficient to accommodate fifteen cases at a time. This is 
under the direction of a trained nurse, and many of the 
girls placed in this detention home are permitted to do day 
labor, reporting at night, when they receive treatment and 
eccupy their rooms at the sanitarium. 
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STREET LIGHTING AND POWER 





Financing Second Plant with Profits from First. 

Los Angeles, Cal—The city council has approved the 
recommendation of the public service commission that the 
city’s surplus revenue, in the present fiscal year, from the 
sale of electric power shall be applied, “so far as prac- 
ticable, to the construction of power plant No. 2, and 
works incident and appurtenant thereto.” In the past 
fiscal year the surplus revenue was applied to the pay- 
ment ot the principal and interest of electric power bonds, 
thus reducing the city tax rate 8% cents. It will take the 
surplus revenue oi two or three years to finish power 
plant No. 2. The city has already expended over $1,250,000 
of bond funds and other money for preliminary construc- 
tion and special tunnels required in connection with this 
plant. The water of the aqueduct, on its way to this city, 
after passing through power plant No. 1, passes by the 
site of proposed power plant No. 2 where continually, day 
and night, it makes at present a useless drop of 530 feet. 
For the past year, the Municipal League has consistently 
urged the city government to take the action that it has 
now taken. 


Power Plant Census. 


Washington, D. C.—Preliminary figures of the forth- 
coming quinquennial report on the central electric light 
and power stations of Delaware, District of Columbia, and 
Maryland have been given out by Director Sam. L. Rog- 
ers, of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce. They were prepared under the supervision of 
Eugene F. Hartley, chief statistician for manufactures. 
[he statistics relate to the years ending Dec. 31, 1917, 
1912 and 1907, and cover both commercial and municipal 
plants. They do not, however, cover electric plants oper- 
ated by factories, hotels, etc., which generate current for 
their own consumption; those operated by the federal 
vovernment and state institutions, and those that were 
idle or in course of construction. The number of es- 
tablishments reporting increased from 56 in 1912 to 63 
in 191Z a gain of seven, four of which were commercial 
and three municipal. During the same five-year period 
the income increased $3,803,905, or 70.6 per cent., as com- 
pared with an increase of $2,040,075, or 61 per cent. from 
1907 to 1912. Steam power in 1917 formed 97.9 per cent. 
of the total for all classes of power, and a noticeable 
feature of these statistics is the steady increase in the 
capacity of the steam engines and turbines used. The 
average horse power per unit increased from 565 in 1907 
to 997 in 1912, and to 2,702 in 1917. The increase in the 
output of stations from 1912 to 1917, amounting to 208,- 
404,896 kilowatt hours, is significant of the growth in the 
business of the electric stations. 


Wants Legislative Gas Price Declared Unconstitutional. 


New York, N. Y.—The Consolidated Gas Company, in a 
suit begun in the Federal District Court, asks that the 80- 
cent gas law enacted by the Legislature several years ago 
be declared invalid because it is unconstitutional, on the 
ground that it is confiscatory of the company’s property. 
The company says that for the year ended Oct. 31 last its 
net income was only $99,241.05, or less than 44 per cent on 
its investment of $69,697,700, exclusive of good will and 
other intangibles. A temporary injunction is asked to 
restrain the attorney general oi the state, the district at- 
torney, and the public service commission, the three de- 
fendants, from taking any measure to enforce the 80-cent 
law. In its complaint the company offers a mass of figures 
to show lack of income to pay charges. Its gross operat- 
ing revenues for the year ended in October, it says, was 
$15,764,288.11, while the cost of manufacturing and distrib- 
uting the gas, including taxes and other expenses, was $15,- 
665,046.46. Its net income of $99,241.65 represents a © per 
cent return upon only $1,654,027. Reference is made in the 
complaint to the decision of the United States Supreme 
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Cour: in 1909, when the first suit was dismissed, which 
was, in brief, that although a return of less than 6 per 
cent upon the value of the property employed would be 
confiscatory, and that while the lower courts found that the 
return at that time was less than 6 per cent, the margin 
“between possible confiscation and valid regulation” was 
so close that it failed to show clearly that a charge of 85 
cents for gas would not yield a fair and reasonable re- 
turn. The company says that at no time since this de- 
cision was rendered has it earned as much as 6 per cent. 
Since the statutory rate has been in effect, the company 
says, there has been a steady deficiency which now aggre- 
gates at least $12,000,000, which should be added to the value 
of the property and upon which a return should be allowed. 
Then the complaint says: “Since Dec. 31, 1906, there has 
been $14,085,265 added to the value of the company’s prop- 
erty devoted to its gas business which was valued by the 
United States Circuit Court in the former suit at $55,612,- 
435. The cost of reproducing the property at the present 
time would greatly exceed $69,697,700. A return of only 6 
per cent upon the investment would amount to not less 
than $4,181,862 per annum. The net earnings of $99,241.65 
for the year ended Oct. 3, 1918, amounted to only 55-100 
of 1 cent a thousand cubic feet of gas solid.” It is claimed 
that the deficiency is caused directly and solely by the 
“arbitrarily restricted price” at which the company is com- 
pelled to sell its gas. The company’s average daily sales 
are stated to amount to 62,728,800 cubic feet, which makes 
the daily loss $14,264.53, which is rapidly swelling the de- 
ficiency in the company’s earnings. The complaint sets 
forth the various items needed in its business which have 
grown so greatly in cost as well as the large increases in 
wages, and the greatly depreciated value of money, which 
makes the purchasing power of a dollar not more than 
about 60 cents. In a suit by the Brooklyn Borough Gas 
Co. last year for permission to rates Charles E. 
Hughes, who was governor of the state when the law was 
passed, was named as the referee with all powers ot a 
court. He held that the eighty-cent rate was confiscatory, 
but made no recommendation. 


raise 








FIRE AND POLICE 


Fire Destroys Almost Whole Town. 

Dodge City, Ja.—A spectacular which started in 
early morning, swept through and almost destroyed the 
town, causing a loss of $100,000, which is only partially 
covered by insurance. The fire started in the rear of a 
pool hall. The flames then spread rapidly in 
the efforts of fire crews from Camp Dodge, who played 
steady streams of water upon the fire for nearly six 
hours. The buildings were constructed of wood and plas 
terboard and burned rapidly. The ruins were still burn 
ing late in the day, and twice during the day the fire de 
partments were called again because the blaze threatened 
what was left of the little city constructed on the hill 
east of the camp where the cantonment was first built 
Practically all that remained of the town was the hotel 
and two small buildings. No one was injured during the 
fire. A $50,000 theatre was among the buildings burned. 





fire, 


spite of 


Hundreds Fight Big Fire at Aviation Station. 

New York, N. Y.—A fire, which started from the ex- 
plosion of a gasoline torch in the hands of a workman, 
destroyed two buildings and threatened for a time to wipe 
out the Naval Aviation Station at Rockaway Point. The 
property loss was heavy, some persons asserting that it 
might reach $1,000,000. Two buildings valued at $60,000 
each were destroyed, twenty-five Liberty motors 
wrecked beyond repair, and eight modern equipped hydro- 
airplanes and quantities of oil and other supplies were 


were 


burned. The fire was fought by 1,500 men from the avia- 
tion station and from Fort Tilden. The fire started at 
10.30 o'clock in the morning when the gasoline torch, 


used in making some repairs in the Construction Building, 
The burst of flame caught in some linen used 
few minutes the building, 


exploded. 
for wing covering, and in a 
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100 by 100 feet, was spouting flame. In the building were 
nine hydro-airplanes. By quick work, men succeeded in 
wheeling out one before the fire reached it and this was 
the only thing in the building that was saved. The alarm 
of fire brought Ensign Ahearn and a great force of men. 
Their work was confined to saving property and pre- 
venting the spread of the fire by the use of water, sand, 
and ashes. They worked under great difficulty and in 
constant danger, for the wind sent the flames trailing 
at a great distance. Alarms brought the fire department 
apparatus from the Rockaways to the aviation field. There 
was insufficient water, and until a steamboat arrived the 
firemen had little hope of saving the camp. The engines 
ot the boat pumped water, and in less than an hour after 
the boat arrived the flames were well under control. 
About 400 sailors formed a brigade and passed buckets 
from Jamaica Bay to a 5,000-gallon tank of gasoline which 
was near the danger area. Sailors poured water from the 
buckets on the sand, and a shovel squad in turn piled the 


wet sand on the tank. It was saved from destruction. 
One hundred feet from the construction building was 
a hangar in which were several airplanes. Stored be- 


tween the buildings were about two hundred barrels oi 
gasoline, which a large force of men started to roll into 
Jamaica Bay. While they were at this task, the flames 
leaped the intervening space and caught the hangar. 
Under this canopy of fire and in a shower of sparks the 
men continued to work. They succeeded in rolling nearly 
all the barrels of gasoline into the water before the in 
them away. The energy of the volun- 
shift in the wind saved the othe 
fighters saved some fifty ma 


tense heat drove 
fighters and a 
The volunteer 


all. 


teer 
buildings. 
chines in 


Fire Sweeps Crowded Tenements. 
Pittsburgh, Pa—Damage estimated at $90,000 and the 
destruction of the most thickly populated tenement square 
which originated in a 


from a fire 


in the city, resulted 

paper box factory and destroyed neighboring machin¢ 
works. Thousands of Italians, Greeks and Syrians were 
driven in scurrying droves from their tenement homes. 


\t 9.45 a triple alarm sent all the downtown fire com 
panies into action on the pocket of closely packed four- 
story brick structures bounded by Epiphany street, Bed 
ford avenue and Bigelow boulevard. A call by fire chief 
Bennett caused all the northside and southside companie 
to move in, and before 10 o’clock water was being poured 
into the furnace by a large number of engines than have 
attended a fire within recent years. The spectacular scene 
was set on a hillside and looked like a fiery drama on a 
mammoth stage and the was the thotisands in 
the valley and on adjacent hills. The wind at 30 mile: 
an hour fanned the embers, and every part of the blaze 
brought under control had to be watched. These fre 
quently caught the flame again and occupied the attention 
No lives were lost. 


audience 


of several companies. 


Many Towns Respond to Big Mili Fire. 

West Warwick, R. L—The Royal Mill in Riverpoint 
West Warwick, one of the largest cotton textile plant: 
in the Pawtuxet Valley, has been destroyed by fire with 
a loss of approximately $1,250,000. The fire started about 
9 o’clock in the evening in the upper part of the 276-foot 
memorial tower, which rose from the front of the mil! 
near its centre. When first observed, it was a slight blaze, 
and men with buckets of water undertook to extinguis! 
it. It was at first thought that they had succeeded i: 
doing so, but the flames broke forth again, and at a height 
which could not be reached with any water power avail 
able. The combined efforts of fire companies called from 
Phenix, Warwick and Coventry, Cranston, and one moto! 
Providence failed to check the flames 
mill buildings drenched, and it wa 
fire might exhaust itself within th« 
tower by consuming the relatively small proportion 0! 
woodwork in it. The upper third of the tower, however, 
was principally of timber construction, and this topple: 


company from 
The firemen kept the 
first thought that the 
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over upon the roof of the big main building and crashed 
through the two upper floors of the six-story structure. 
The flaming mass of timbers spread blazing embers in 
all directions through the two fioors, and then the fire 
ran throughout the immense plant in such volume that 
there was no possibility of the fire fighting forces com- 
bating it within any measure of success. Before mid- 
night it was apparent that nothing could be done to save 
the establishment, with its 48,000 spindles and 1,200 looms 
from utter destruction. In another hour the flames had 
reached every part of the six floors from roof to base- 
ment and the side walis were falling in. For atime it looked 
as if the entire village of Riverpoint might be wiped out, 
as masses of burning cotton rose from the miil and were 
blown on to the roots of the Riverpoint store and other 
buildings near by. In several instances the firemen were 
called to put out small blazes in various sections of the 
village, often at distances exceeding 500 feet away from 
the burning mill. An explosion of boilers in the engine 
room, shortly after midnight, drove the flames toward the 
four-story ell at the westerly end of the big structure. 
This contained a large quantity of paints and a roller 
shop. The ell is adjacent to a large number of wooden 
mill tenements, the nearest one being only a few feet 
away. The street is narrow at that point and on the op- 
posite side are scores of other dwellings. The firemen 
feared that if the flames spread into the ell, and at first 
it seemed like a superhuman task to prevent this, many 
of these wooden houses would ignite and result in 
wiping out that end of the village. The firemen, however, 
were successful in stopping the fire at that point. 








GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE 


Commission and Manager Forms in New Bill. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—A bill to give cities in Indiana the 
right to-adopt commission or city manager form of gov- 
ernment has been introduced by Capt. James E. Southard, 
representative trom Laporte county. As this is a Repub- 
lican platform measure and recommended by governor 
Goodrich in his legislative message, it doubtless will be 
enacted. Where the city manager plan is adopted the five 
commissioners draw nominal salaries and employ a city 
manager, who shall have charge of all the city’s activities. 
\s the bill is drawn it provides that the city manager need 
not have been a resident of the city or state. An effort 
also is made to have him chosen for fitness. On May 1, 
of any year, upon petition signed by 15 per cent of the 
qualified voters of a municipality, a special election would 
be called by the mayor of the city for determining whether 
the voters desire to change from the present to the com- 
mission or city manager form of government. Within five 
days after receiving the petition, the mayor would be re- 
quired to order the election to be held on a date set be 
tween thirty and sixty days thereafter, according to the 
bill, which is similar in context to the one that failed of 
passage at the last session. The expense of the election 
would be paid out of the municipal funds. If the majority 
of the voters were opposed to a change another election 
could not be held within the next two years. If the change 
was authorized five commissioners would be elected. Two 
would serve for two years and three for four years. There- 
after they would be elected to four-year terms, the elec- 
tions being held biennially. These commissioners would 
elect a mayor, who would head the department of safety, 
preside at the commission meetings and who would have 
a vote on all questions before the commission, but would 
not be authorized to veto any ordinance. Municipal laws 
legislative sessions of the com- 


sl 





could be enacted only at 
mission. The right of referendum would be given the 
voters for approval or rejection of all ordinances enacted 
by the commission. The salaries of commissioners elected 
i first class cities would be $5,000 annually; in second class 
cities, $3,000 annually; in third class cities, $2,000 annually; 
in fourth class cities, $1,500 annually, and in fifth class 
cities, $1,000 annually. The mayor would receive 2 per cent 
additional to his salary as a commissioner. Bonds would 
be required of the commissioners for faithful and honest 
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performance of duty. The work of the administration 
would be divided into departments of safety, finance, util- 
ities, parks and public works. The fundamental laws for 
conducting these departments are provided in the measure, 
which also sets forth that many existing laws would con- 
tinue in force, awthey relate to the administration of 
public work. There would be three classifications of em- 
ployes, the competitive, non-competitive and Jabor classes. 
Rules for the employment of persons in the classified ser- 
vice would be promulgated by the civil service created by 
the bill, for the purpose of assuring employment of per- 
sons who merit places by virtue of their efficiency, char- 
acter and industry They would be on probation the first 


six months of their employment. No employee could 
be discharged for his or her political or religious views, and 
none of them could take part in politics lawfully, while 
employed in the public service. The unclassified service 


would include the commissioners, city manager, if one 
is employed, city clerk, city attorney, and certain deputies 
and secretaries whom the commissioners could appoint. 
Employment of a purchasing agent also would be author- 
ized. The measure provides that in cities where city man- 
agers are employed his responsibilities would include 
the seeing that all laws are enforced, appointing or re- 
moving all directors and employes, directing and control- 
ling the work of the commissioners. 


War Increased Municipal Costs. 

Albany, N. Y.—A, big increase in expenses and a decrease 
in the revenues of the cities of the state are shown in a 
recent report by the State Bureau of Municipal Informa- 
tion. The report says that mandatory legislation and the 
war have been responsible for an increase of over $4,300,000 
in the cost of municipal government in this state this 
year, exclusive of New York City. Revenues have de- 
creased because of the loss of the excise tax and tax ex- 
emptions granted by the state. The report gives eight 
main causes for the increase in the cost of city govern- 
ment. They are: Increase in population, increased or ex- 
panding functions, general rising cost of municipal govern- 
ment, increase in the number of voters, operation of the 
Fenner law, workmen’s compensation insurance, high cost 
of living, and increased interest rate. The cities, with the 
exception of New York, last year spent $53,249.39 for com- 
pensation insurance. The Fenner law, which requires mu- 
nicipalities to pay to a city official or employe in the mili- 
tary or naval service the difference between his federal 
and municipal pay has cost the cities, with the exception 
of New York, $688,886.21 this year. Because of the increase 
in the number of voters all cities, with New York City ex- 
cepted, have had to appropriate $303,230.21 more for elec- 
tions this year than they did in 1917. 


Philadelphia’s Mayor Acquitted. 


Philadelphia, Pa—Mayor Thomas B. Smith, the last 
of the principal figures to be brought to trial in the Fifth 
Ward political row which resulted in the killing of a 
policeman at the primary election in September, 1917, has 
been acquitted by a jury of the charges of misdemeanor 
in office and conspiracy to violate an election law which 
prohibits city office-holders from taking an active part 
in politics. The mayor was on trial nine days, and the 
jury was out less than two hours in considering its ver- 
dict. Surrounded by friends and members of his cabinet, 
the mayor shook hands with the jurors and wanted to 
address them, but the court said it was not necessary. 
The Fifth Ward row resulted over the election of a city 
councilman which office carried with it the ward’s leader- 
ship. Mayor Smith was alleged to favor Isaac Deutsch, 
and was accused of using police to swing the election and 
of failing to protect voters by taking no action to prevent 
the bringing of New York gunmen into the war. The 
New York gunman who slew the policeman is serving fif- 
teen years in the penitentiary, and several others brought 
from New York received shorter terms. Deutsch and a 
number of policemen are under sentence of from one to 
two vears on charges of preventing a fair election. They 
are out on bail pending an appeal to the higher court. 
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In Which Are Listed and Classified by Subjects All Articles Treating of Municipal Topics Which Have 
Appeared During the Past Month in the Leading Periodicals. 


It is our purpose to give in the second issue of each month a list of all articles or any length or importance which have 


appeared in all the American periodicals and the leading ones published in other countries, 
of literature cuvered each 
\ our readers in touch with all the current lit- 
In furtherance of this we will furnish any of the articles listed ‘n the 


with municipal matters, 
within two or three days of publication. 
erature on muncipal matters. 


The Index is kept up 
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to date, and the month 
object in this is to keep 


more or less directly 
time will be brought up to 


dealing 


index for the price 


named after each article, except that where an article is continued in two or three issues of the paper, the price given is for 
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cient importance, a brief statement of its contents 


it is a contributed article. 


ROADS AND STREETS. 
Planning: 

Width of Provincial Highways. The 
Department of Public Highways has been 





authorized to assume, construct and 
maintain a system of “provincial high- 


in Ontario; roads must be widened 
modern requirements, 5 illus., 
Canadian Engineer, January 


ways” 
to meet 
1,700 words. 
9, 15 cts. 

Necessity for the Proper Location of 
Roads. Things to note in locating a road. 
By A. Dennis Williams, chairman W. Va. 
States Roads Commission. 800 words. 
Canadian Engineer, January 2. 15 cts. 

Regrading Hillside Streets. Readjust- 
ment of grades on steep hills in San 
Francisco opens up inaccessible building 
sites and increases property values. By 
Chas, W. Geiger. 2 ills., 700 words. Good 
Roads, January 25. 10 cts. 

Cost; / 

Cost of Road Work in New England in 
1918 50 to 100 per cent. higher than in 
the previous year. From a paper by Col. 
William D. Sohier, read at the meeting 
of the Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials. 800 words, Engineer and Con- 
tracting, January 1. 15 cts. 

Road Material Prices for the 1919 Sea- 
son. Survgy of the field indicates little 
change in existing level with slight de- 
creases possible in some lines. 600 words. 
Good Roads, January 4. 10 cts, 
Construction: 


Rapid Road Construction Under War 
Conditions. Two interesting cases were 
described by Mr. Clinton Cowen, state 


highway commissioner of Ohio, in a 
paper presented at the Chicago meeting 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials. 500 words. Engineer- 
ing and Contracting, January 1. 1d cts. 
Labor for Soldiers on State Highways. 
Figures collected by the bureau of pub- 
lic roads of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, indicating the probable number 
of returned soldiers and sailors that can 
be used during 1919 in road construction 
300 words. Municipal 


and repair work. 
Journal, January 25. 10 cts. 

Day Labor, Force Account Work and 
Bonuses on Highway Construction. Con- 
tract system more economical than day 
labor; conditions unfavorable to day 
labor: advantages of bonus system. 2,500 


words. Municipal and County Engineer- 
ing, January, 25 cts. ; 
Convict Labor in Road Construction 1n 
West Virginia. Data on the maintenance 
of the prison camp near Charleston, in 
1917, given by A. D. Williams, chief en- 
gineer of the W. Va. State Road Com- 
mission, in a paper presented be fore the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. 600 words, Engineering and 
Contracting, January 1, lo cts. 


Machinery: , 
Devices on 





Utilizing More Mechanical 
Road Construction. Necessity of Saving 
in the cost of labor; use of 1 ibor- aving 
mechanical devices in Michigan. By 
Frank F. Rogers, state highway commils- 
sioner, Lansing, Mich. 2,500 words, Mu- 
nicipal and County Engineering January. 
25 cts. 
: Steam Shovel Practice, Methods now 
used are the development oi quarter 
century; economy of operation de ident 
upon various practical element meé han- 
ical ability, good judgment. xperi- 
ence are ¢ ntial to the effele 1 dé ~ 
tor Ry Capt. Llewellyn WN Edw rd 
supervising engineer of bridge: -~. oronto. 
6 ills., 3,600 words Canadian Isngineel! 

nuary 9 15 cts, ; = ae 
“ Road Contracto! Successfull) I mploys 
Chargins sins to Eliminate Dumpin Rog 
Wheeling on Subgrade in Concre : Re ee 


Advantages of bin 


Construction. By Geo. A. 





1ur ino’ on suber: ° 
over dumping n su ; * > s 
Burley, R. D. Baker Co., Detroit, 1] lich. 
“4.800 words Municipal and County 

’ 


= itis., winger 
Engineering, January. 40 Ss. oe 
Operating Cost of Tractor, Truc ke one 

, . : - 3 Had ain- 
Sand Screen and Loader in Road Main 


In addition to the titles where these are 


is added. The length also 


tenance. Interesting information on the 
operation of this equipment is given in 
a bulletin of the Colorado Highway De- 
partment by James E. Maloney, chief en- 
Sineer of the department, in the main- 
taining of county roads near Denver, 600 
words. Engineering and Contracting, 
January 1. 15 cts. 

American Methods and Machinery Ap- 
plicable to Construction and Maintenance 
of French Highways. An article the ob- 
ject of which is to assist engineers in 
I‘rance in restoring the roads that have 
been worn out by war traffic or destroyed 
by the enemy. 16 ills., 6,000 words. By 
Arthur H, Blanchard, M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
M Societe des Ingenieurs Civils de 
France. Consulting Highway Engineer, 
N. Y. C. Municipal Journal, January 11. 
10 cts. 

Streets: 

Street Paving in San Francisco. Basalt 

blocks for heavy traffic, brick for steep 


grades and asphalt and bituminous con- 
crete for easy grades; methods of con- 
structing base and wearing surface; 


grading streets; cost, 8 ills., 2,000 words. 
Municipal Journal, January 4. 10 cts. 

Street Paving in San Francisco. Where 
brick pavements are used and how laid; 
use of asphalt pavements; asphalt re- 
pairs; rock asphalt. 5 ills., 1,600 words. 
Municipal Journal, January 18. 10 cts, 

Paving in Winnetka. Method of im- 
proving macadam streets of the village 
of Winnetka, Ill., described by H. L. 
Woolhiser, business manager of village. 
300 words. Municipal Journal, January 
25, 10 cts. : 

What Is a Street? Editorial discussion 
on the correct use of the word; term 
should include all parts of the way— 
roadway, gutters and sidewalks, and not 
alone that part of a highway intended 
for vehicles. 500 words. Municipal Jour- 
nal, January 18, 10 cts. 

Grade Crossings: 

Grade Crossing Elimination Procedure. 
Summary of laws, methods of carrying 
on work and distribution of the cost in 
several] states. From a paper presented 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials, Chicago. 
By M. W. Watson, acting state highway 
engineer, Kansas Highway Commission. 
3,000 words. Good Roads, January 18. 10 
cts. 

Summary of 
tion of Railroad 
lected by the Kansa 


State Laws for Elimina- 
Grade Crossings. Col- 

s Highway Commis- 
sion and summarized by M. W. Watson, 
acting state highway engineer of Kan- 
sas. From paper presented at the meet- 




















ine of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials 2.300 words Engi- 
neering and Contracting, January 1. lo 
ets 
Maintenance: 

English Experience with Road Corru 

tion. Indicating probable causes ot tne 
trouble. with some suggestions for pr 
ventin ( alleviating it Abstract ol 

per present before the Institution o 
Civil Engineers by Ernest 1] Leming 
1,000 words Engzineerins and Contract- 
ne, January 1. 15 cts. 
Patrol Method of Road Maintenance 
Employed in Maine. In charge of state 
Hi va Con ission; lection and 

" of } i ‘ost of maintenance 
by patrol tel 1.200 words Engines r- 

ind ¢ cting, January !] 15 cts 

Perfor ince ¢ w Jerse Hi hw 

nder He Motor Truck Traffic. I 
‘ ) broken dow! failur 

pete “ LOW ystly; maintenance diffi- 

lties Ry W. G. Thompson, state high- 
vay engines Trenton, N. J. 1,700 words 
Municipal and Coun Engineering, Jan- 

y diy ets 

Frenc Road nd the War. Transpor- 
tation by truck yr the Americ in army 
has made nec sary resurfacing hundreds 
of miles of road; equipment and amen 
needed ir&. A. Kingsley, major. ot en- 





not sufficiently descriptive or 
is given, and the name of the author when 


where the article is of suffi- 


sineers, A. EB. F, 1,300 words, Municipal 
Journal, January 25. 10 ets. 
Pavements: 
_ Latest Seattle Specifications for Brick 
Paving are for the Monolithic Type. Why 
sand filled pavements fail: author prefers 
cement grout filler. By W, H. Tiedeman, 
assistant city engineer, Seattle. 1,80 
words. Municipal and Country Enginee: 
ing, January. 25 cts. 4 
Bituminous Surfaces in York Count) 
Ont. Ideas developed in connection with 
the building and maintaining of water- 
bound and bituminous-bound macadam 
roads, Paper read at the meeting of the 
Ontario Good Roads Association. By E 
A. James, engineer, Toronto and York 
Highway Commission. 1,800 words. Cana- 
dian Engineer, January 16. 15 cts. 
_ Experience with Sand Clay Road Sur- 
facing in Nebraska, Properties of the 


materials and where they are found; 
mixture of sand and clay. By Geo, E 
Johnson, state engineer of irrigation, 


highways and drainage, Lincoln, Neb. 3 
ills., 1,500 words. Municipal and County 
Engineering, January. 25 cts, 
Miscellaneous: 

Marking and Mapping the Wisconsin 
Trunk Line Highway System. Trunk 


lines are numbered in order of their 
length in miles: marking covers 5,300 


miles, From a paper by A. R. Hirst, pre- 
sented at a joint session of the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials and the 
annual meeting of the Highway Indus- 
tries Association. 3 ills., 1,700 words. 
Good Roads, January 11. 10 cts. 

One Course Sidewalks Feature of 
Donora Concrete ,Housing Development. 
Contract was let for approximately 25,000 
square feet of 5-foot walk, 4% inches 
thick. 2 ills., 600 words. Engineering and 
Contracting, January 1. 15 cts. 

Characteristics of War-time Highway 
Work in Great Britain and the United 
States. War conditions have been in- 
jurious to roads in both countries and 
immediate maintenance is necessary 
each has recognized the importance of 
better systems, nationally organized 
1.600 words. Engineering News-Record 
January 9. 20 cts. 

The Federal Aid Road Law; Experi- 
ence to Date and Suggestions for Better 
Co-operation. By the late Logan Walle 
Page, for many years director of the U.S 
Bureau of Public Roads, Paper prepared 
for presentation at the fourth annual 
meeting of the American Association otf 
State Highway Officials at Chicago. 10 
ilis., 3,700 words. Municipal and County 
Engineering, January. 25 cts. 

Boulevards of San Francisco, Califor- 
Notes on the hi y and construc 
scenic drives in and near thé 
t Charles W. Geige! 
roads, Januar} 


nia history 
tion of the 
Golden Gate city. By 


1] 2.200 words. Good 





LO cts. 
I “} 





York- 


gestio! 


Proposed Route for a New 
cago Trunk Line Highway. Sug 
that it follow the 2w York Central 
Railroad through New York State. _ B) 
r Y. MeClintock superintende! 
highways, Monroe county, N. Y. 4! 
words. Good Roads, January 18. 10 ct 
How the ful Campaign for t 

(0.000.000 Good Roads Bond Issue W: 

Conducted in Illinois. Wide indorseme! 
I inizations; formll 











county 








Successti 


hy state and local orga 
of eounty and net organ tio! 


blicitv through newsp: 


preci! 


ind motion picture film; 
campaign. By S. E. Bradt, 
tendent of highways, Spri i 
2.800 words. Municipal and Count 
January. 25 cts. 

Carrvine Good Roads to Japan. 
sjven in Tokyo by Samuel Hill, or 
president of the American Road Builde 
inaugurates movement 1 





chart 
Engineering, 





Dinr 


forn 





Association, it 

highway improvement. _ By Lawre! 

Wil m Pedrose, 1 ill., 700 words. Go 
18. 10 cts. 


Roads, January 
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FEBRUARY 8, 1919 


Proposed Federal Aid Measures. Vari- 
us bills for government participation in 
ighway improvement introduced in the 
enate and House of Representatives. 900 
vords, Good Roads, January 4. 10 cts. 
State Highway Work in 1919, Reports 
n plans for the work of the coming road 
uilding season from leading common- 
vealths indicate year of renewed activ- 
ty. 3,200 words. Good Roads, January 4. 
Q cts. 


Engineers for Highway Work Inade- 
juate pay of highway engineers; placing 
entire responsibility for county road 


management on highway engineer; co- 
yperation of highway departments and 
olleges 600 words. Engineering and 
‘ontracting, January 1, 15 cts. 

Eastern Ontario Good Roads Associa- 
ion. Loses its president, who has moved 
to Toronto; resume of the good work ac- 
omplished since last July by th ener- 
etic organization. 1 ill., 600 words. 


anadian Engineer, January 16. 15 cts. 


SEWERAGE AND SANITATION. 





Sewer Construction: 

Rosedale Creek Sewer Extension, To- 
onto, Circular brick sewer 2,598 feet 6 
inches diameter, one per cent. grade; 
constructed partly in tunnel, using com- 
pressed air. 4 ills., 1,300 words. Cana- 
dian Engineer, January 23. 15 cts 

tideau River Intercepting Sewer, Ot- 
tawa. Most interesting part of the work 
was the tunneling under railway tracks. 
6 ills., 1,500 words. Canadian Engineer, 

January 2. 15 cts. 

Light and Heavy Equipment Compared 
on Identical Sewer Construction, Field 
sosts per unit of sewer are substantially 
the same for both plants; greater speed 
possible with heavier plant, according to 
results obtained. By Ralph H. Burke, 
division engineer in charge of sewer 
work, Sanitary District of Chicago, 3 
lls., 3 tables, 1,500 words. Engineering 
News-Record, January 23. 20 cts 
Stream Pollution: 

Dissolved Oxygen as Index of Pollution. 
4 distinct difference between summer 
ind winter saturations; less danger from 
pollution in cold weather; worst condi- 
tions are found near sewer outlets. By 
Kenneth Allen, engineer of sewage dis- 
posal, Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment, New York. 1,200 words, Fire and 
Water Engineering, January 22. 15 cts. 

Dissolved Oxygen as Index of Pollu- 
ion. Tests begun by the Metropolitan 
Sewerage Commission in 1909 in New 
York City have been continued by the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment to 
the present time, and show a surprising 
nd persistent decline in the degrees ol 
saturation in all parts of the harbor. 900 
vords. Engineering and Contracting, 


January 8. 15 cts, 


Sewage Treatment; 
Fine Screens and Chlorine Meet Day- 
na Condition. Ample dilution; chlorine 
emoves 80% of bacteria; Imhoff tanks 
lsewhere more efficient than screens at 
daytona. By George W. Simons, Jr., 
initary engineer, State Board of Health, 
icksonville, Fla. 2 tables, 1,600 words. 
ngineering News-Record, January J. 
) cts. , 
Performance of the Ransome Dritting 
ind Filters at Toronto, Ont. Plant ful- 
is requirements; chloramine treatment 
Ottawa. 1 ill, 800 words Municipal 
d County Engineering, January. 25 


Design and Operation of Fort Meyer 
wage-Treatment Plant, Pioneer among 
indard camp sewage works consists ol 
e-story tank, dosing chamber and 
rinkling filters: low first costs; pro 
ces good effluent. By Leonard S. Do- 


1, Major, Quartermaster Corps., Sani 
tion Section, War Dept., Washington 
lls., 1,800 words Engineering News- 
cord, January 30, 20 cts ee 
Treatment and Disposal of Creamer! 
ste Settlins tank and sandbed até 
ed and tested by United States Pub- 
Health Service gives satisfactory re- 
t B Marle 3 Phelps, protessor ot 
nistry, Hygienic Laboratory, U. 5 
lic He h Service l ll., 2 tables 
’ words. Municipal Journal, January 


nitation: 
tnitary Engineers Get Direct Re: ults 
‘ast Indian Mining Camp. Experience 
imtu is typical of tropical sanitation 
iral India; jungle cleaning and drain- 
are successful measures in mosquito 
ypression: local conditions and habits 


Harry N. Jenks, sanitary engineer, 
rma Mines, Limited. Namtu, Burma. 4 
1s 3,000 words, Engineering News- 





ord, January 23. 20 cts. 
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Medical Inspection at Miami Camps 
checks Influenza. First aid hospitals, 
local doctors and chief district physician 
held back epidemic at five conservancy 
dams. 2 ills, 700 words. Engineering 
News-Record, January 23, 20 ets, 

Xenia’s Typhoid Epidemic. After in- 
vestigation the State Department of 
Health attributed the epidemic to defec 
tive hypochlorite used as a disinfectant. 
200 words. Municipal Journal, January 
ll. 10 cts. , 

Our Duty to the Returning Soldiers 
and Ourselves. United States Public 
Health Service is pointing out the duty 
of clearing the nation from vice diseases, 
which war demonstrated were the prime 
causes of inefficiency within the nation. 
600 words, Municipal Journal, January 4 
iv Cts 





WATER SUPPLY. 


Construction: 

The Water Supply of Monté video, Uru- 
Suary. Cement used in construction of 
the concrete reservoir was of the slow- 
Setting quality. Concluded from Jan. 1 
issue, 1 ills., 1,800 words, Engineering 
World, January 15. 15 ects. 

Chicago Water Works Intake Crib Tilt- 
ed Level with Screw Jacks. Lopsided ap- 
pearance of new Superstructure corrected 
by unique engineering operation; instru- 
ment man on center tower controlled 
moves by means of twenty-four level 
targets. 4 ills., 1,300 words, Engineering 
News-Record, January 30. 20 ets, 

Raising Two Lines of 24-inch Water 
Main Seven Feet. Screw rods operating 
through timber cross-blocks supported 
on piles were recently used for this pur- 
pose at Boston, by the Boston & Lock- 
port Biock Co., in connection with the 
extension of its plant. By Fred J. Sauer, 
Jr. 2 ills., 1,300 words, Engineering 
News-Record, January 30. 20 ects. 

Methods Employed in Lowering a 12- 
Inch Water Main Under Full Pressure. 
From the report of the water commis- 
sioners of Middletown, Conn, 600 words 
Municipal and County Engineering, Jan- 
uary. 25 cts. 

War Wage Increase Met by Revising 
Construction Plan. Concrete output 
multiplied sixfold on new St. Paul reser- 
voir by changing method of operating 
traveling mixing plant. 5 illus., 2,000 


words. Engineering News-Record, Janu- 
ary 9, 20 cts. 


Materials: 

Lead Pipe Couplings, Discussing the 
joints commonly used in service pipe 
connections and the development that 
has taken place, for the purpose of im- 
provement and prolonging the life of the 
service and its various appurtenances. 
By John A. Jensen, supervisor, Minne- 
apolis Water Works. 2,000 words. Cana- 
dian Engineer, January 2. 15 cts. 

Reinforced Concrete Pressure Pipe, Ex- 
perience gained lately shows that con- 
crete properly made and sufficiently re- 
inforced will resist safely internal and 
external stresses up to 100 pounds per 
square inch, Paper read before the Il- 
linois Section of the American Water 
Works Association. By Coleman Meri 
wether. 2 ills., 2,000 words. Canadian 
Engineer, January 16. 15 cts. 

Growing Demand in Foreign Countries 
for American Made Pipe and Fittings. 
Remarkable increases in the export to 
Mexico, Japan and Canada, 600 words 
Fire and Water Engineering, January 8 
15 cts. 

Frozen Pipes: , 

Protection Against Freezing How 
Winnipeg’s water mains, fire hydrant 
and valves are taken care of during the 
winter. By T. H. Hooper, operating supt., 
Winnipeg Water Works. 700 words. 
Canadian Engineer, January 23. 15 cts 

Cold Weather and Mains in Duluth 
Experiences with freezing and thawing 
services thawed 














of water and gas mains; 

by electricity; ground froze 8 feet deep 

2000 words, Municipal Journal. January 

t. 1( cts. ; : 
Thawing Frozer Water Mains Ex- 

cerpts of a report by committee ap- 

pointed by the New England 

Works Association to investigate 

tions caused by the severe winter st 

vear as regards frozen water mains ana 

services 1,300 words Fire and Wate! 

Engineering, January 8. 15 cts. 


nai 2 t *es 
“os ae Cleaning Water Mains at 
St Louis. Carrying capacity in certain 
sections of the distribution system near- 
lv doubled. 4 ills., 300 words Engineer 
ing and Contracting, January 6 15 cts. 

The Cleaning of Water Mains. Service 
of water pipes lengthened by cisanene 
the pines by mechanical means, severa 
methods now in use. 2 ilis., 400 words 
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Fire and Water Engineering, January 1, 
15 cts. 

Water Main Cleaning in St. Louis. 
Methods and results in cleaning 50 miles 
Ol mains; from 85 to 93 per cent increase 
in Capacity, 4 ills., 700 words. Municipal] 
Journal, January 4. 10 ects. 

Water Waste Checked in Buffalo. Con- 
dition greatly improved by water depart- 
ment; house-to-house inspection, repairs 
of leaks and other methods effect the de- 
Sired result. 1,300 words. Fire and Water 
Engineering, January 1. 15 ets. 

Water Works Conservancy, Combating 





water waste and leakage; 20 per cent of 
water lost; education to prevent waste. 
by Arthur A. Reimer, consulting engi- 
neer, East Orange, N. J. 4,500 words. 
Municipal and County Engineering, Jan- 


uary. 25 cts. 

EXtfect of War Conditions on the Opera- 
tion and Maintenance of Waterworks, 
Cost of principal materials and supplies, 
1914-1918; inadequacy of many water- 
works, due to lack of construction work 
during the war, a menace to. public 
health. From the report of the commit- 
Le on water supplies, American Public 
Health Ass’n. 1,500 words. Municipal and 
County Engineering, January. 25 ects. 
Waterworks Operation; Reservoir Main- 


tenance. Investigating leakage from res- 
causes of leakage; locating 


ervolrs: 
leaks; stopping leaks by use of cement, 
sphalt, clay, et« 3,800 words. Munici- 
pal Journal. January 4. 10 cts. 

Waterworks Operation: Reservoir 
Maintenance. Preventing pollution of 
the reservoir from the catchment area; 
preventing erosion; objectionable feat- 
ures of swamps. 2,000 words. Municipal 
Journal, January 18. 10 cts 

Waterworks Operation — Reservoir 
Maintenance. Forestry on catchment 
areas; the advantages, methods and 
costs; some figures and results from prac- 
tice. 2,800 words. Municipal Journal, 
January 25. 10 cts. 

Meters: 

Selection of Service Meters. Economy 
and efficiency should be determining 
principles; practices and experiences of 
Passaic water company in use of meters; 
a period of twenty years covered and 22,- 
V0Q0 meters handled. By R. Edwards, 
ass’i supt., Passaic (N. J.) Water Co, 
1,300 words. Fire and Water Engineer- 
ing, January 29. 15 cts. 

Sizes of Service Meters. Practices and 
experience of the Pas Water Com- 
pany in the use of meters, especially as 
to the sizes most desirable. By W. R. 
Lidwards, assistant superintendent Pas- 
saic Water Company. 1,500 words. Mu- 
nicipal Journal, January 4. 10 cts. 

Rates and Duration of Flow in Service 
Pipes. Investigation of apparatus for 
recording flow in service pipes, made by 
Mr. J. Kk, Garratt at the suggestion of 
the writer. By Caleb Mills Saville, man- 
ager and chief engineer, water depart- 
ment; Hartford, Conn. 2 ills., 2 tables, 
1,500 words. Engineering and Contract- 


1 


ing, January 8. 15 cts. 
Rates: 

Division of Water Revenues. Important 
correspondence on this subject; inquiry 
as to increasing a city’s general revenue 
by raising water rates and Superinten- 
dent O’Schaughnessy’s reply. 1 ill., 700 
words. Fire & Water Engineering, Jan- 
uary 15. 15 cts 

Maintenance of Public Utilities Plants. 
Old rates now insufficient; effect of war 
conditions; waterworks rehabilitation. 
By Robt. J. Thomas, supt. of waterworks, 
Lowell, Mass. 700 words. Municipal and 


9 


County Engineering. 25 cts 








Purification; 


Operating Features of the Chain of 
Rocks Filter Plant Durin 1917-1918 
8,612 million gallons of water were fil- 
tered at a cost of $2.74 per million gal- 
on including the cost of operation, 
inaintenance, repair, light and power, coal 
nd the chemicals used in the applied and 
tered wate! 1.500 words. Engineering 


and Contracting, January 8. 15 cts. 
Note on Chlorine Treatment of Lon- 








on, England, Water Supply. Super- 
chlorination and d hlorination. From 
the report of D1 i‘ Houston, director 
vater examination, Metropolitan Wa- 
Board, Londo 1,000 words Munici- 
pal and Count Engineering, January. 25 
Taking a Chance with an Unsafe Water 
ipply Proves Costly. Imperfect disin- 
tion of part of the water supply at 
Xenia, O., W responsible for the out- 
of 44 cast of typhoid fever in the 
ll of 1918 700 words. Municipal and 
nty Engineering, January 25 cts 
Find Cause of Obnoxiou Tastes in 
Vilwauke Water. Coal tar derivatives 
fron coke and phenol plants produce 
te when diluted one part in bt mil- 
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Collecting Zone Fares in Boston. Pro- 
ssor Richey shows that two-zone pian 
x Boston elevated railway is best tirst 


ep toward the ideal; proposes a con- 
ete plan for getting the fares. 1 ill., 
S00 words. Electrical Railway Journal, 


15 
Analyzes Track-Elevation 
island Work in Chicago 
ook figures are redistributed, freight 
1arges and other elements of expense 
timated and added in, to obtain com- 
ete unit costs for fifty items on $2,70U0,- 
0 improvement. 2,400 words. Engineer- 
ing News, January 9. 20 cts. 
Transportation and Power. Energy 
ust be shipped in bulk unless special 
insportation facilities are provided for 
1e concentrated product; common car- 


nuary 18 
Committee 


StS Rock 


cts. 


or 





ers needed for power. By C. G. Gilbert 
nd J. E. Pogue, Division of Mineral 
echnology, U. S. Nationa] Museum, 3,000 
ords, Canadian Engineer, January 9. 15 


». 


TREET CLEANING AND REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 


Street Cleaning: 
Street Cleaning Report for Rochester. 
ecommendations for organization ol 
rce, municipalization of collection 
ice and purchase and use of equipment; 
ata concerning work done by street 
eaning force; stables and shops ills., 
table, 3,000 words. unicipal 
anuary 18 10 cts 


Journal 


The Streets of Washington, D. C. Edi- 
rial expressing the hope that the capi- 
i] will pay more attention in the future 
0 civie cleanliness, neatness and order- 
ness. 600 words Municipal Journal, 
nuary 1] 10 ets 
Consideration of Health Important fac- 
r in Determining Extent of Street 
eaning. From the report of G. H. Nor- 
n, Rudolph Herring and R. C. Harris, 
ibmitted to the last annual convention 
the American Society of Municipal Ilm- 
rovements. 400 words. Engineering and 
mtracting, January 1. 15 cts. 
Snow Removal: 
Snow Sweepers Made trom Open Cars 


} 
i 


I 
I 


i 
I 


C 


? 


\ 


> 


s 


v 


January 12. 


Use of Zinc-Treated Ties. 


Imergency conditions made unusual pro- 
edure necessary; cost was less than $900 
r sweeper. By J. W. Hume, supt,. ol 
juipment, International Railway Co., 
iffalo, N. Y. 2 i 700 words. Electric 
1ilway Journal, January 18. 15 cts. 

Electric Railway Snow Fighting Equip- 


lls., 


nent and Its Applications. Use of 
ushes, snow scrapers, sweepers, plows, 
ngers, etc. 1,300 words Engineering 
d Contracting, January 15. 15 cts 
Snow Removal from New York State 
ighways. Save the sleighing; snow re- 
oval equipment; local choice of routes. 


Enwin Duffey, state commissioner ol 
ehways, Albany. 1,400 words. Munici- 
- 


l and County Engineering, January. Zo 
tefuse Disposal: 

Garbage Disposal in New York. State- 
nt made by Louis L. Tribus of New 
rk City, commenting on that portion 


the report of the Pittsburgh committee 
ferring to New York City. 250 words 
inicipa] Journal, January 4. 10 cts. | 

Street Cleaning and Refuse Disposal In 


vannah. Itemized and unit costs of 
iningy different kinds of pavements, 
structor expenditures and credits; oil- 
catch basins. 1 table, 1,000 words 
inicipal Journal, January 18. 10 cts. 
National Waste Reclamation. Promo- 
n work to be taken over by Depart- 
nt of Commerce as a permanent waste 
‘lamation service; value of materials 


laimable L.000 words. Munic ipal Jour- 


January 18 10 ets 


{ATERIALS AND STRUCTURES. 
Figures given 
Geological Survey show- 
this material in 1917; 
million tons valued at more 
100 words Municipal 
irnal, January 18. 10 cts. 
‘onereting in Cold Weather. 
ns for carrying on concrete construc- 
n in cold weather, abstracted from a 
mphlet issued by the Portland Cement 
ociation. 1.500 words. Municipal Jour- 
|, January 4. 10 cts. : : 
remperature Record of Cold Weather 
1erete. Simple and inexpensive method 
securing temperature records de- 
ibed by L. J. Towne in the December 
ne and Webster Journal. 2 ills., 1,000 
rds, Engineering and Contracting, 
15 cts. 
Data on Wood-Blocks; 
Progress re- 


hed Stone. 


U. 5. 


Tse of Crm 
by the 
the 

re than 40 
n $29,000,000. 








sales of 


Sugges- 


ixperimental 





MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 


ported on wood-block 
Minneapolis. Extracts 
presented at the meeting 
can Wood Preservers 
By C. H. Teesdale, J. 
W. Allen, 1 ill., 2,100 words. 
ing News-Record, January 30. 

The Franklin-Orleans 
bridge is an unusually 


experiments i 
from two paper 
of the Ameri 


MacLean 
Kngineer 
2U cts. 


D, 


Thi 
fo. 


Bridge. 
long one 


n 
Ss 


Ass’n at St. Louis. 
and 35. 


Ss 


a 


double-leaf trunnion bascule structure; in 


progress of construction over the 
River. 7 ills., 1,000 words. 
World, January 15. 15 cts. 


Holding a Bulging Retaining 


High fill of slippery 


Chicago 
Engineering 


Wall with 


] 


1 


iuttresses. materia 
forces out dry wall; grouting and but 
tresses solve difficulty satisfactorily. 

ills., 1,000 words. Engineering News-Rec- 


ZU cts. 


ord, January 238. 


Big Eddy Conservation Dam. Being 
erected near High Falls, on the Spanish 
River, by the International Nickel Co., 
t an estimated cost of $1,750,000; general 
dimensions. 2 ills 700 words. Canadian 
ISngineer, January 9. 15 cts 

GOVERNMENT AND FINANCE. 

Public Ownership, Public Control, or 
\V hat? Editorial comment on the changes 
that seem impending in the relations be- 


tween public service corporations and the 


state 
Munici 


public as represented by 
federal governments. 7VU 


city, 
word 





and 


pal Journal, January 4. 10 cts. 

Why Municipal Ownership Sometimes 
‘ails. Editorial] comment on the _ dis- 
harging of 350 engineers employed on 
the subways of New York City, on De- 
ember 31 7vvu words. Municipal Jour- 
ial, January 25. 10 cts 

Promote the Welfare of the Commun- 
ity. All forms of autocracy should be de- 
posed in our own country also; rule ot 
eason necesSary in reconstruction, and 


capital and labor alike will have to aban- 


ion all autocratic methods; reforms that 
ire essential. By Carl Hering. 2,400 
words. Electrical World, Jdnuary 11 15 

Recent Developments in Service-at 
(‘ost Franchises for Utilities The prin- 


pal provisions of the various 


ervice-at- 


ost franchises of electric railway com- 
panies are described with great care and 
mpared as to results conclusions 
drawn as to the most desirable forms ot 
such a franchise By t. Nash, Stone 
& Webster, Boston, Mass 2 ills., 25,00¢ 
vords Electric Railway Journal, Janu- 
iry 4. 15 cts 

Boulder’s Budget. The first compara- 
ve budget of the city prepared by City 


Vanager E. O. Heinrich, shows complete 
ness combined with conciseness and sim- 
plicitv. 250 words. Municipal Journal, 
January 11 10 cts 
Special Assessments fo1 
ments. Information collected by the sec- 
retary of the N. Y. State Ass’n of Mayors 
and other city officials on the.practice oO! 
i collecting 


Local Improve- 









cities in levying and assess- 
ments, 800 words. Engineering and Con- 
tracting, January 1. 15 cts. 

Recent Events and Utility Valuation 
The great war hi changed the practice 
of considering past cost proper measure 

f value; value not constant, but sub- 
ect to fluctuation. By J. W. Alvord, con- 
sulting engineer, Chicago, 1 ill., 3,000 
words. Fire and Water Engineering, Jan- 
vary. 15 cts. 


Finances of Cities: 1917. Figures given 
of the revenues, expenditures and indebt- 








edness of the larger cities of the country; 
in 129 of the 219 cities of more than 30,- 
000 population, the excess of expendi 
tures for governmental cos over rev- 
enues amounted to $69,461,352, or $38.90 
per capita. 1.300 words. Pacific Munici- 
palities, January. 25 cts 


Combined Purchasing of Machinery and 
Supplies for Municipalities. Cities and 
towns could save many thousands of dol- 
lars annually through the medium of cen- 
tral purchasing plan. By W.G MeMilian, 
state purchasing agent, California. 2,300 
words. Pacific Municipalities, January. 
25 cts. 

Inadequate Salaries. Being paid to mu- 
nicipal engineers: Chicago chapter of the 
American Association of Engineers makes 
strong protest to mayor and city council 


S00 words. Canadian Engineer, January 
2. 15 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chicago Plan Commission Proposes 
Great Improvement Scheme. Widening 


and extending Michigan and a number of 
other avenues and removal and revision 
of terminals, included in the program 
for the development of the city. 1 iil. 
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ivU 
January Zo. 


Kngineering 
eV CLUS, 


News-Record, 





Housing Construction at Craddock. 
Buiiding a project near the Portsmouth 
Navy Lard to provide homes for tive 
tnousand workers; distributing railroad; 
ceniral concrece plant; concrete delivered 
by tractors; progress clock. 4 ills., 1,300 


Words, 


10 


Municipal Journal, 25. 


January 
cts, 

Construction Features of 
Housing Development at 
P-UildINng a Colnpiete city 
ig more than 0,000 people; parks, play- 
Srounds, town squares and boulevard 
system, encircling the city, provided; dis- 
Lribulting railroad. £f i1is., 1,000 words. 
iungineering and Contracting, January 15. 


Government 
Craddock, Va. 
Capable Ol hous- 


ld CLs. 


Survey of Baltimore’s Boundary, Legis- 


lature of Maryland passes an act in 
March, 1915, providing tor annexing ad- 
aitional areas to the city. 500 words. 
Municipal Journal, January 11. 10 cts. 
Relation of the Curve to Town-Plan- 
ning. Nol a single straight street line in 
some plans; Some others show curved lot 
boundaries; discussion of methods em- 


ployed in laying out curves for street o1 





lot lines; new handbook of curve tables 
required. By H. L. Seymour, town plan- 
ling assistant, Commission of Conserva- 
tion, t ills., 2,300 words. Canadian En- 
eineer, January ¥Y. 15 cts. 

Topographical Surveys in Connection 

ith Rural Planning. soil and land sur- 
veys lor assessment purposes; what a 
topographical sheet should show. By W 
Ki. Norrish, from paper at the meeting 
‘ the Ass’n of Dominion Land Surveyors. 
1,000 words. Engineering and Contract- 
ing, January 1. 138 cts 

Municipal Peace Readjustment. How 


American cities are planning to solve this 
problem; public works which will be con- 
structed; opinion of municipal officials. 
heport at meeting of Mayors and Other 
City Officials of State of New York, by 
Mark 1, Koon, Mayor ot Auburn. 3,000 


words Municipal Jaurnal, January 265. 
iV CLS. 

The Rebuilding of Devastated France. 
lsetinite plan for the physical reconstruc- 
tion of Ikrance and possibly all] Europe. 
by John V. Schaeffer. M. E 2,300 words. 
Iinginering World, January 15. 15 cts. 

The Facts on the Devastation and the 


Present Reconstruction Efforts in France. 
Detailed summary of the extent and char- 
icter of the*destruction, with a complete 
eccount to date of the measures, official 
nd otherwise to re-establish the invaded 


regions By Geo. B. Ford, deputy com- 
ussioner of the American Red Cross, 
Paris. 8S ills., 9,000 words. Engineering 


News-Record, January 30. 20 ets. 

Plan Introduced for Reconstrucing 
War Devastated Countries. Disposal] of 
mmense government stores embodied in 
new idea of restoration. 1,000 words. 
Kilectrical Review, January 11. 30 cts. 

Provide Work for Returned Soldiers. 


Ixditoria] discussion on the necessity of 
providing immediate oportunity for sol- 
diers to earn a living; each city or town 
should provide for its own citizens; when 
positions with private firms are not suf- 
ficient public work should be provided. 
900 words. Municipal Journal, January 
25. 10 cts. 

Soldiers’ Memorials. Editorial discus- 
sion as to What form of memorial is most 
desirable for the commemoration of our 
soldiers in the World War. 500 words. 
Municipal Journal, January 18. 10 ects. 

Iexperiences at Worcester, Mass., in 


Public Work Construction by City Forces. 
.lbert T. Rhodes, former street commis- 
oner ol Worcester, is of the opinion 

that the municipalties’ forces, if proper- 
ly organized, can bring about better, 

more durable results than by contract 
work, 1,300 words. Engineering and Con- 
tracting, January 1. 15 cts. 

Relation Between Civil and Military 


Engineers. Fundamental principles re- 


main same, but methods of application 
change. By Major-General Wm. M, Black, 
chief of engineers, U. S. A. 2,300 words. 
Engineering and Contracting, January. 
15 cts. 


the Engineering 
federation and simpli- 
elimination are ad- 


Efforts to Consolidate 
Profession. More 
fication which means 


voeated; problems which demand solu- 
tion are outlined. By A. D. Flinn, secre- 
tary, Engineering Council, New York. 
2.500 words. Engineering News-Record, 
January 9, 1919. 20 cts. 

Political Piracy with the Engineer as 
Victim. Editorial comment on the action 
of New York City’s governing body, the 


Board of Estimate and Apportionment, in 
tearing to pieces the Public Service Com- 
mission’s engineering department; more 
than 300 engineers thrown out on a few 
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hours’ notice. 800 words. Engineering 


News-Record, January 9. 20 ets. 
Savannah’s Department of Stables and 
Duties include the care and feed- 


Shops. 
ing of all 
upkeep of 
100 words 
10 cts. 
Public Works Photography. 
nual report, S. @, Cannon, city engineer 
of Salt Lake City, makes references to 
changes in the engineering department’s 
practice in the taking of photographs and 
printing. 250 words. Municipal 
January 11. 10 


live maintenance and 
all vehicles and rolling stock. 
Municipal Journal, January 4. 


stock, 


In his an- 


blue 


Journal, cts. 


MUNICIPAL JOURNAL 


B. Macal- 
Honorary 
Canadian 


science to industry. By Dr. A. 
lum, administrative chairman, 
Research Council. 1,800 words. 
Engineer, January 2. 15 ets. 
Comparison of Railroad Terminal Pro- 
jects at Cleveland. Relative advantages 
ot lake-front project decided upon some 
years ago and public-square location ap- 
proved by recent vote, as seen by various 
engineers. 38 maps, 3,300 words. Engi- 
neering -ws-Record, January 30. 20 cts. 
The Port Seattle. Exists indepen- 
dently of city and county; affairs con- 
trolled and administered by a commission 
of the port of Seattle, which operates ter- 








of 























Research Council’s Work. Review of minals, ferries and other facilities By 
activities for the year; situation in Can- W. A. Scott. 4 ills., 1,000 wor Engi- 
ada in regard to the application of neering World, January 15. 15 

(Concluded from page 57 January 18, 1919) 

A Study of the Slip in the Calaveras wold 3,000 words. Gas Age, Dece or 
Dam. Based on a survey, borings nd 2 25 ets 
pile driving: consideration of materials Inclined Retort Plant at Rome a Suc- 
used for steam-shovel and sluiced fill; cess. A recently made installation whicl 
reconstruction plans. $y Allen Hazen, has a cred ble record for economy 
consulting engineer, N.Y.C. 3 ills., 6,200 also efficient operation By S. Bent Rt 
word ingineering New Record, De- ell t ill 00 words The Ga 
cember 26. 20 cts. December 2. 25 et 

Instruction for Gas Company Fitters 

LIGHT AND POWER. LV. Gas Age handbok series No 
manual of good practice }t the e! al 
Power Plants: manager of the Niagara Ligh He and 

Electric Power Generation in Ontario Power Co. of Tonawanda N \ By 
on Systems of Hydro-Electric Power George Wehr 10 word G Ac 
Commission. This commission, now the December 2 25 ets 
largest producer and distributor of elec eileneceaiiats 
tric energy in the province, was formed Grand Juro1 Discuss Finaneia]l Needs 
by the Ontario Government in 1906. Papel r 
read before the Toronto section of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. By Arthur H. Hull. 4,700 words. 
Canadian Engineer, December 12 2,700 
words, December 19. 15 cts. 

Economic Operation of Steam Turbo- 
electric Stations. Bureau of Mines tech- 


nical paper discussing fuel economy fac- 
tors, load distribution between units, 
boiler-room and auxiliaries operation; 
second installment. By T. C. Hirshfeld 
and Cc. LL. Karr. 2 ills., 6,200 words. 


Electrical Review, December 14. 30 ets. 

Powdered Coal Substituted for Fuel 
Oil at Seattle. Puget Soun@ Traction, 
Light & Power Company completes in- 


central heating plant; sys- 
tem electrically operated. iy W. A. 
Scott. 4 ills., 1,700 words. Engineering 
and Cement World, December 1. 15 cts. 

Reliability of Large Turbine d 
swers to questions frequently raised re- 
garding advisability of using larger 
units, reliability and problems of design; 


stallation in 


limits of commercial practicability of 
large units are not yet reached. By J. 


FE. Johnson, engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric Manufacturing Co. 5 ills., 2,200 
words. Electrical World, December 28. 
15 ects. 

Economie Operation of Steam Turbo- 
electric Stations. Bureau of Mines tech- 
nical paper discussing fuel economy fac- 
tors, load distribution between units, 
boiler-room and auxiliaries operation. 
By T. C. Hirshfeld and C. L. Karr. 3 ills., 


5,000 words. Electrical World, Decem- 
ber 7. 

Operating Methods That Increase Econ- 
omy. The methods of operation here out- 
lined apply to plants having turbo-gen- 
erators; distribution of loads on boilers 
and turbines and economical operation 
of auxiliaries discusse. By Lieut.-Col. 
Cc. F. Hirshfeld and Cc. L. Karr. 3 ills., 
5,300 words, Electrical World, Decem- 
ber 14. 15 cts. 

Removal of Soot from Heating Sur- 
faces and Flues. Use of salt removes 
heat-insulating and draft-choking soot. 
tv. Joseph Harrington, administrative 
engineer, U. S. Fuel Administration. 1,100 


words. Electrical Review, December 7. 
30 cts. 


€ 





St 
Influences of B.t.u. on Gas Mantle Effi- 
ciency Extract from technological pa- 
per No 110 of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards upon tests made in 1916 and 
giving valuable data upon the operation 
of mantle lamps. By R. S. McBridge, W. 
A. Dunkley. E. C. Crittenden, and A. H. 


Taylor. 3,500 words. Gas Age, Decem- 
ber 2. 25 ects. 


on a B.t.u. Basis Is Most 
Efficient Way. Reconstruction will de- 
mand the highest efficiency; commercial 
advantage of the Doherty rate, how it 
works and what it means to the gas 
business explained. By Robert G. Gris- 


Selling Gas 











of Gas Co [The Supreme Court of Rich- 
1iond county, Greater New York, is ad- 

ed of the lacl of co-operation of the 
Public Service Commission with the 
needs of company ind gas consumers, 
2,000 words. Ga December 2. 25 ects 
The telation of Public Service Com- 
mission to the Ga Consuming Public 
and to the ‘Ga Companies. Discussion 
of the ideas that the gas industry holds 
of the obligations of governmental bu- 
reaus to the public and to the gas com- 
pani and the proper methods of pro- 
cedure in such regulation and develop- 
ment. Paper presented before the Sec- 
tion on Public Utility Law of the Amer- 


ican Bar Ass'n, Cleveland, O. By Walton 
Clark, D.Se., president of Franklin Insti 
tute. 13,000 words. Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, December. 50 cts. 

Attitude of Central Stations on Rates. 
Questions which are involved in war and 


peace adjustments of rates to meet 
changed economic conditions; duration 
of the period of high costs. 1,400 words. 
Electrical World. December 7%, 15 ect 


Constructions: 
EXxeavation Methods 
Construction of eight and a 
r Canal. General 
removal—heavy 


Equipment 
half mile 
features 
equip- 
rock 


and 
Otl 

Niagara Powe 
ot canal: earth 
rock removal—channeling; 


ment 
drilling. tf ills., 1,800 words. Engineer- 
ing and Contracting, December 158. 15 
cts, 
Oxy-Acetylene Pipe Welding and Cut- 
what is considered 


resume of 
practice in most 
and very generally employed method of 
oining metal 8 ills., 3,500 words. Gas 
Age, December 2 25 cts 
Miscellaneous: 

Removing Obstacles to 





ting A 


1e best 


t] useful 





Power-Factor 








Charge. Necessity of standard method 
of measuring power factor and instru- 
ment that would be universally applica- 
ble; examination into the methods that 
are now employed in widely separated 
plants. By Will Brown, Electric Machin- 
ery Co. 1 ill., 2,500 words. Electrical 


World, December 28. 15 cts. 
Conservation of Water Power in New 
England. Benefits of conserving power 
through storage developments discussed 
before special legislative committee on 
conservation of resources. 1,300 words. 
Electrical World, December 7. 15 cts. 
The Modern Outdoor Substation. Ap- 
paratus has been developed until it is 
as reliable as indoor equipment, but 
design has not improved so much; notes 


on transformers, oil circuit breakers, 
lightning arresters, air-break switches 
and bus supports. By M. M. Samuels. 
10 ills., 4,800 words. Electrical World, 


December 7. 15 cts. 


Growth of Electricity Supply in the 
United Kingdom, Official war-time fig- 
ures now available show vast increase 


in generating capacity and output of 
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undertakings, 4 tables 
Decembe! 


electrical 
Electrical Review, 


British 
800 words. 
28. 30 cts. 

Producing Electricity at Irrigation 
Dams for Heating Purposes. Compari- 
son of feasibility of hydro-electric serv 


-e from Arrow Rock and Minidoka proj 
ects. 500 words. Electrical Review, De 
cember 28. 30 ects. 

Extensive Use of Electricity for Sar 
Francisco Harbor. Pier, dock and street 


ighting; electric clock system: harbor 





lights and fog signals: fire-alarm ans 
telephone system; electric repair ant 
naintenance service; features of wiring 

ills., 5,000 words. Electrical Review 
December. 28. 30 ects. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


How to Stop Fires Before They Be 
Zin. Such fire prevention exhibits a 
the one recently held in Newark, N. J 
light well be made permanent muni 











al features. 1 ill., 1,500 words. Ameri 
in City, December. 35 
Universal Platoons. Massachusett 
fire chief expects new system to be ¢ 
tablished in every city. 1.300 word 
Fireman Herald, December 7 10 « 
Fire Denpnartn t Probl y the 
regarded f 1 the { of 
mat : EK. O 
na Bou Colo 
I Het 1, Dece 
N } italy Good 
1e1 nk crippled sold 
YY) ved for ire j ai: t 
m Heral D 
XPose the Tru W 
( ni oner ows enorn 
‘ nsura : 1.000 word lire LT 
Herald, December 14 10 ects, 
ief Donoe 1¢ Story Tell ho 
every p caution was taken at the Gille 
vie plan it Morgan, N. J 1.200 word 
ireman’ Herald. December 14 10 ect 
Officers Wan Platoon: 100 lieuter 
int of New York fire department 8) 
organized labor. 1500 words Fire 
in’s Herald, December 14. lV ets, 
Vew i Road Available. ,000 mils 
to be kep clear of now and enormou 
overt! tem completed 2 ills 
800 d i in’s Herald, Decen 
per zl LO ¢ . 
Ohio Ch ; Meet Discussion of en 
‘ nee ng and fire prevention probler 
Columbus. 800 words. Fireman’ 
H ld. December 21. 10 ets. 
eturning ] Ex-soldiers agair 
é ( as service @xamina 
( 1,20 1 Fireman’s Herald 
ecember 28, 





TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


Highway Transportation: 


Where Lies 





the Burden of Hig 





Transportation? Basie elements of hig 
way transportaion are road-bed, vehicle 
otive power By tobert C sarnett 


engineer, Missouri Highway 


economic 





Transport Committee. 1 ill., 1.200 word 
Good Roa December 7. 10 ets, 

\ Suggested National Highway Polic 
nd Plan. Phenomenal growth of inter 











ite motor traffic, favorable attitude ¢ 
fxovernment and people, and magnitud: 
of problem make suggestion timely. > 
E. J. Mehren, editor. Paper read befor 
Toint Highway Cons ss at Chicagé 
5,800 words Engineering News-Recor¢ 
December 19 20 cts. 

The Three Elements of Transportatio1 
Highways Railways and Waterway 
The transportation system of the Unité 
States not a unit, but a trinity; highwa 
as feeders for waterways. From an ad 


Redfield, Secretary 
Engineering ar 
December 4. 15 ets. 

for Motor Vehicles ar 
benefited should pay fi 


Wm. C. 


800 words, 


dress by 
Con merce. 
Contracting 

License 


Drivers. 


Fees 
Those 


highways; theory of marginal utilit 
that public should pay first cost, whi 
user should pay maintenance. By H 


Eultinge Breed, first deputy commissions 
of highways, N Yy. State. Paper re: 
before the Joint Highway Congress, Cl 
cago. 3,000 words. Engineering New 
Record, December 19. 20 cts. 


Motor Trucks: 


Regulation of Speed, Weight, Widt 


and Height of Motor Trucks Discusse 
They are essential transportation agen 
cies, and while regulation is necessal! 
it should not restrict their expansi¢ 

table of proposed dimensions, speed 


weights and fees presented. By Geo. M 
Graham, from a paper read before 


Joint Highway Congress, Chicago. 
table, 3,200 words. Engineering New 
Record, December 19. 20 cts. 
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Motor Trucks and Plank Roads Help 
to Get Out Airplane Spruce Heavily 
loaded motor trucks have been operated 
over unstable soils and through moun- 
tainous country, in bringing out air- 
plane spruce from the Northern Pacific 
coast; this seemingly impossbie feat was 
accomplished by the construction of 
specially designed plank roads. 5 ills., 
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3 tables, 1,100 words. Engineering News- 
Record, December ) 20 «¢ f 
Street Railways: 

Problems of Reconstruction with Re- 
spect to 
present st 
wl t ee 

t 1’ to 
ia pol to pe 
ia ed By 
word \) 

storage 

( ‘ 
I ) ‘ 

I ¢ 

1 Struct 

100 ord Blec I irn 

ber 28 15 ec 

{ ! ation Loop ‘ ! 1 

I I y I oO ! ( I c 

‘ depot grour i l 
10vV ve quick ervice ( 
vor ectri Rai ] ) 

8 15 ets 
‘ Problem Must If 1 I 
‘ r the electric < é oO 
yu 1e OF I ( 

) ( if I 
G isd ( ( N 
tion \ i \merican ] R 
wa ) word ri 
R yurnal, l -ember 1 

iton 
(he Rhode I ind Company ~ 
i ) a rate 
ti 1 ir ! it r ! " 
n econ ‘ ite ibstati 
ap Valte ( S 1 iD 
o! vel j R role | ind { 
Provide I i 0 word 
Blk I Rail l é 
15 < 

New t le] 1 tive P 
Announced | Pre M ‘ lac 
of 19 n; « Z O1 i 
er lescribed; pla ! dorss¢ 
i y e?! lk cee a a ‘“ I u A i it 
Board 1 ill 2,001 word ( c 
Railway Journal, Decembe! 28 is Cc 

Municipal Electric R \i 
apo . 200 words Municipal Journal 
De mber 21 10 cts 

Efficient Operation with t Skip-St 
Service. Specially pré ‘ by t 
United St: I ] \dmir ra yn 
ill., 1,000 ore Ele I Rail 
Journal, December 14 15 « 

Tomen Operate “One-Man Cars il 
Keokuk fesults have been uniformly 
itisfac ) ~ wo e! do Ose he 

rgencies ] 800 word 
railwa Journal, De ber 28 
ific Regulation Needed by Rai 
Theodore P, Shont comment 
railroad situation, expressing 
hat city partnership idea would 
“able. 400 words. Electric Rail 

y Journ December 28 LE t 
Fares: 

Zone Fare Collection A Seen by a 
British Tramway Manager The meth- 
ods used on a typical road are described 


ogether with the arrangement of the 


res and the type of tickets issued to 
yassengers. 3% ills., 1,800 word Electric 
Railway Journal, December 23. 15 cts. 


Zone System Proposed for Boston, 
lwo zones with faré 
6 or 7 cents recommended by Prof. 
Richey; Peter Witt prefers short zones 
vith lower fares. 2,600 word ) 
ailway Journal, December 28. 15 ¢ 


STREET CLEANING AND REFUSE 
DISPOSAL. 
Street Cleaning: 
Street Cleaning in Philadelphia. Civic 
‘reanizations plan to seek legislative 
uthority for city to do its own work. 
0 words. Good Roads, December 7. 
10 cts. 
Street Cleaning in Pittsburgh, a. Me- 
hanieal devices cannot render entirely 
solete the man with the broom. t 
iis. 500 words. Municipal and County 
Engineering, December. 25 cts. . 
Patrol Street Cleaning in New York. 
new experiment being tried by the 
iperintendent of the fourth street clean- 


in centrai zone 
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ing district in Manhattan. 300 words. 
Municipal Journal, December 21. 10 cts. 
Snow Removal: 

Snow Removal on Trunk Line High- 
ways. State supervision required; con- 
tinuous service demanded and long hours 
requisite; use of road machinery tor 
snow removal. By Chas. I. Bennett, stat 

j 














ilighway comm ioner of Connecticut. 
; 1,900 words. Municipal and 
y Engineering, December. 25 cts. 
Jersey Plans for Keeping Roads 
Clear of Snow. Snow removal to be 
don by the counties, not by the state. 
A plan decided upon by the representa- 
tive of t i iways Transport Com 
nittee of J. State Council of De- 
fense, eng Ln upervisors. 1 ill 
00 words. 1 Journal, Decem 
per 28. 10 Cl 
O1 nization, Method and Equipment 
Employed in Removing Snow tro " 





Road in Pennsylvania. Use of road ma 


























‘ ne! and to rucks W pl i 

( ents; a el! or » aI nage a el- 
opment of snow r¢ »val in Pennsylvani 

ill 2,100 rd Muni l ind 
County lune! er 2 ( ! < 

Snow Fence to way Used t 
revent ari mii \ in € 
f Pennsy I b Gt 
H Bile ne d } ‘ Lig Vi 
( Lf er ¢ reni van tUU or< 
lun pal nal 21 10 « 

Snow Removal f1 iru c i H 

Pen ly i ‘ ¢ ‘ k¢ 
Mi lg eering;e ( Co rac ne 

ead ) ( Ns I 

» ) | } i ig 
eviating idl ( 
reets ir é de 

tt hed » ty n epe 

( WW (7é I ] ( i ! é 

ig and Contracting, Dece 1 15 « 
Refuse Disposal: 

Pittsburg! Garbage Disposal Reé ! 
i.ecel nie tion ¢ erning € ods 
Baltimore, ¢ ca ne é 
1d Kans: City N 1 t M " 
ipoli Né€ yori Philadelp 1, St. Lou 
Ns Paul and \ et ! 's) rec 
Oo ended for Pit pure t é ) 
ords Municipal J« i De mber 

} cts, 

Pittsburgh Garbag D ) l Rep 
Re ymmendations of committee tl de 

tment ofl ut < wort colle ¢ 
ya and rubli ’ incineration oO rub 
ish and reduction of eg ag 

ords, Municipal Journal, Dece be 2 
10 cts 

Waste Products of Citi und the W 
Need of waste roduct Lor Tertiiizel 
nethoad oO a sal ol ewage re 

veepings, trade wastes, dead anima 

1d ropage, incineration reduction 
feeding to wine; effects of war. By W 
T. Knowlton, engineer of sewel! Lo 
Angeles, Cal 1500 words, Municipa 
Journal, Decembe 28. LO ¢ ; 

Organization for Waste Recla 
Organization of councils in various citle 
and towns for salvaging waste material 
1,300 words. Municipal Journal, Decen 
ber 21 10 cts 

CITY PLANNING. 
anning. Editorial discussion of 
icle by Jame VW Routh and 
. Cartwright in this issue 600 
word Municipal Journal, December! i 
10 cts. 

Set-Back Lines Power to establish 
them from a legal standpoint; opinions 
of legal authorities and court By Wr 

Learue 


J. Locke secretary, California Le: 
f 


of Municipalities, from Pacific Munica 
ities.”’ 1.600 words Municipal Journal, 
Dec. 21. 10 cts 

City Plan Commission. Their organ- 
ization and effectiveness; opinions tron 





ten cities analyzed and compared; orga 


) 
ization adopted by Rochester, N. Y. By 
James W. Routh Rochester Bureau < 
Municipal Research, and Frank P. Cart- 
wright, ass’t engineer. 2,000 word 
Municipal Journa 

Land Development, Transportation and 
Housing. Letter to the editor from A. 
G. Dalzell, consulting engineer, Van- 
couver, on the important connection be 
tween the method of developing the land 
—including the method of planning and 
constructing the street and the build- 
ing operations and housing schemes, 1,200 
words. Canadian Engineer, December 26. 
15 cts. 

Housing Problems and Their Relations 
to the After-War Construction Program. 
Betterment of housing conditions essen- 
tial to reduce ill health and conserve 


December 7. 10 cts 
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iman energy and manpower. By Mark 
Cc. Cohn, director of housing, California 
State Immigration and Housing Com- 


ission, 1,700 words. Pacific Munici- 
valities, December, 30 cts. 
The Community House in Element in 


Reconstruction, How chambers of com- 
nerce can promote sane progress and 
honor their townsmen who have served 
the war, by raising funds for “Liberty 
lildings a soldiers’ memorials, By 
uel Wilson, manager, Chamber of 
Kansa City, Kan 3,000 

words. American City, December. 35 cts. 
Labor Turnover Reduced and Financial 
Savings Effected by Better Housing. Im- 
portant economic and engineering prob- 
lem discussed at meeting of National 
Housing Ass'n. 1,000 words, Engineer- 
2g News-Record, December 12 20 cts. 





Commerce 





Government and Finance: 

Progres Prospects and Pitfalls of the 
New Profession of City Manager The 
Lockport bill prospect ol commission 
rm obstacles in the way of 
By Q, J] Carr, city 
eld, O 00 words. 
Canadian Enginee Decem be 12 15 cts. 

Combining Democracy Wwiti Eeificiency 

City G ernment. Tra d executive 
: vith the b ine de- 
i but the general policy should be 

i I I all the 
I a near a possible By Walter 
t for \mer- 


Proportior i fepre el ition League. 


e new profession. 





( llective Public Service Operation. As 

ed for the four towns on tl outh 
ore of the St. Lawrence er, opposite 
cone- 


ng engineer. 900 word Canadian 


Utilities 
on Illinois commission during 
confronted witl nece sity 
reed rate casé and with othel eri- 


1 problems. 1400 words, Klectrical 


Citie Pay for Future 
Public Services? Brief 
‘tice of he leading 


in levying special as- 





8 


ent for municip improvement 
public service 1.700 word \mer- 


City, December. 35 « 


. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


industrial Outlook: 


lding Industri¢ Conference at Ote- 
Nearly 200 general contractors, 
contractors and representatives of 
firm form active new national 


wn as the “Associ- 





ition of Canadian suilding and Con- 
truction Industrie national recon- 
truction probler di issed and large 
mount of ground covered in busy three- 
day conference. 9 ills., 9,000 words. Ca- 
nadian Engineer, December 5. 15 cts 


Reconstruction Minister, Discussing 





National Problems Prophesie Consid- 
erable Industrial Activity Hon. A. K 
MacLean, chairman of the reconstruc- 
ion committee of the Dominion Cabinet, 
ddressed the member of the Associa- 
on of the Canadian Building and Con- 
truction Industri¢ at their Chateau 


Laurier, Ottawa 1,400 words. Canadian 
isngineer, December 5. 15 : 
War Emergency and Reconstruction 
Congress, temarkable convention of 
American business men held at Atlantic 
‘ity; able addresses and practical, far- 
ing platform; government ownership 
of railroads, wires and other utilities op- 
| 2 ills., 5,700 word Electrical 


ee 


Review, December 14. 30 ect 
Reconstruction Outlook in tl Indus- 
try. Views of officials of companies in 


the industry and the opportunities in 
wise solution of the problen ffecting 
ervice to the nsumel gs * 
000 words. Electrical World Decem- 
be 14. 15 cts. 
Hasten Plans for Public Works. Edl- 
torial comment on the advisability of 
yroviding employment on public works 


co 


t ands 


for returning soldiers and released war 
yrrkers. 600 words, Municipal Journal, 
December 21 10 ect 
Hasten Improvements But Plan Them 
Now. Adequate consideration necessary 
for large projects. 500 words. Municipal 
Journal, December 14. 10 ets. 


1919 A Happy New Year. Editorial 

t th I rht prospects of 

1 ty for the citi¢ and the need 
of confidence of those in charge of city 
affairs. Plan at once for public works 
that will put money in circulation and 
employment to those released from 

(Continued on page 122) 
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NEWS OF THE SOCIETIES 





on © 


Feb, 25-28, 1919.—AMERICAN ROAD 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. Sixteenth 
annual convention and Ninth American 
Good Roads Congress under the auspices 
of the A. R. B. A., Hotel McAlpin, New 
York, N. Y. Secretary, E. L. Powers, 150 
Nassau street, New York, N. Y. 


Nov. 12-14, 1919.—AMERICAN SOCIETY 


FOR MUNICIPAL IMPROVEMENTS. 
Annual convention, New Orleans, La. 
Secretary, Charles C. Brown, Bloo:ning- 
ton, Ill. 


American Water Works Association. 
The nominating committee of the 
American Water Works Association 
bas presented the following names as 
candidates for offices for 1919-1920: 
President, Carleton E. Davis, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; vice-president, M. L. Wor- 
1ell, Meridian, Miss; treasurer, James 
M. Caird, Troy, N. Y.; trustees, W. H. 
Randall, Toronto, Ont. (District No. 1), 
and F. C. Jordan, Indianapolis, Ind. 
(District No. 4). 


American Society of Civil Engineers. 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers a num- 
ber of resolutions were passed and 
reports accepted. 

President A. N. Talbot reviewed the 
the society for the past 
year, and referred to the vital part 
played by engineers in the war. A 
total of 1,593 members, ranging from 
major generals and rear admirals 
down through the ranks, had entered 
the service. He mentioned the work 
of the American Engineering Stand- 
ards Committee, and developed in de- 
tail many suggestive proposals for the 
future work of the society. 


activities of 


The Committee on Award of Prizes 
reported the following awards: The 
Norman Medal to L. R. Jorgensen for 
his paper, “Multiple-Arch Dams _ in 
Rush Creek, California”; the James R. 
Croes Medal to Israel V. Werbin for 
his paper, “Tunnel Work on Sections 
8, 9, 10 and 11, Broadway-Lexington 
Avenue Subway, New York City”; the 
Thomas Fitch Rowland prize to F. W. 
Scheidenhelm for his paper, “The Re- 
construction of the Stony River Dam”; 
the James Laurie prize to Charles W. 
‘Staniford for his paper, “Unusual Cof- 
terdam for 1,000-Foot Pier, New York 
City,” and the Collingwood prize for 
juniors to James B. Hays for his paper, 
Earth Dam Having a 
With the Results 
Model.” 

Three new committees were 
ized during the year: (1) 
mittee on Development, consisting of 
the 
assOviations, and 
seven members at large, appointed by 
the president; (2) the New Yor’ Meet- 
ings Committee, with authority to 
arrange for the second meeting in each 


“Designing an 
Gravel Foundation 
Obtained in Tests on a 
organ- 
The Com- 
cne member, appointed bv each of 


twenty-two local 


month: (3) a committee of the Board 
of Direction, appointed to ‘een it in- 
formed of anv governmental or other 


ims loo‘ing to reconstruction or 


proc 
the enginee ‘ng re- 


rehohilitation of 








sources of the country after the war. 

The Nominating Committee for the 
coming year was elected as follows: 
District 1, J. J. Yates; District 3, F. P. 
Williams; District 5, J. F. Conway; 
District 6, N. F. Sprague; District 10, 
ik. E. Weymouth; District 11, W. Fay 
Barnard, and District 13, H. L. Haehl. 

The Special Committee on Engineer- 
ing Education reported that after 
twelve work its final report 
was ready in the form of Dr. Mann’s 
exhaustive studies, undertaken with 
tiie aid of the Carnegie Foundation. 
After sketching the history of techni- 
cal education Desmond _ FitzGerald 
moved that the president appoint a 
committee of three to confer with the 
committee of other 
careful and 
\fann’s report. 


years of 


societies to insure 
general discussion of Dr. 

The preliminary report of the Com 
mittee on Development was accepted 
without progress re- 


port. 


discussion as a 


A resolution was passed condemning 
the recent dismissal of about 350 engi- 
neers employed by the Public Service 
Commission for the First District of 
New York. Another resolution urged 
the carrying on of public works. 

Marshall O. Leighton discussed the 


work of the National Service Com- 
mittee, recently organized in Wash- 
ington. An office has been established 
in the McLoughlin Building, Wash- 
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ington, and the work is now being 
financed by the residue of the appro- 
priation made to the Engineering 
Council last year. 


The election of officers was an- 
nounced as follows: 
President, Fayette Samuel Curtis, 


Poston; vice-presidents, to serve two 
years, Herbert Samuel Crocker, Den- 
ver, and Leonard Metcalf, Boston; for 
treasurer, to serve one year, Arthur 
Smith Tuttle, New York City; for 
directors, to serve three years, George 
Hallett Clark, New York City; Jacob 
Stinman Langthorn, New York City; 


Charles Clement Elwell, New Haven, 
Conn.; Willard Beahan, Cleveland; 
John Watson Alvord, Chicago, and 


Carl Ewald Grunsky, San Francisco. 
\t the afternoon meeting Brig.-Gen. 

Rk. C. Marshall, Jr., chief of the Con- 

struction Division, U. S. A., described 


in detail the work done in this coun- 
try during the war. 
National Highways Association— 


Division of Bridges. 


Declaring itself in favor of placing 
bridges under the same jurisdiction as 
roads with regard to construction and 
to maintenance the organizing meet- 
ing of the Division of Bridges, Na- 
tional Highways Association, held on 


January 17 at New York, formulated 
plans for an active campaign in 
developing the national interest in 


highway bridges. Most important of 
the problems are those arising in the 
case of bridges over large rivers. At 
the the chairman, Gustav 


(Continued on page 


motion of 


22) 








PROBLEMS CITIES ARE STUDYING 
WITH EXPERTS 





Pittsburg, Cal., has retained the con- 
sulting engineers, Olmsted & Gillelen, 
to prepare plans for a WATER- 
WORKS SYSTEM. 

Pitman, N. J., is to make PAVING 
IMPROVEMENTS according to plans 
prepared by the consulting engineering 
firm of Remington & Vosbury. 

Parksville, Pa., contemplates mak- 


PAVING IMPROVEMENTS to 


ing 

cost $130,000. according to plans pre- 
pared by the consulting engineers, 
Stoneham & Butts. 

Broo ings, S. D., is planning to make 
PAVING IMPROVEMENTS, involving 
lavine ot pavements and storm sewers, 
according to plans prepared by the 


Wolff. 


Kans., is 


consulting engineer, L. P. 


Garnett, 


county 


to bui'd a BRIDGE of reinforced con- 
crete with three 69-foot spans and 18- 
foot ro7dway The consulting engi- 
reer is H. A. Noble 


The rammissioners of Macon county, 
Oglethorpe Ga. have advertised for 
bids for a REINFORCED CONCRETE 
BRIDGE ove: Flint river. Plans 
were nrenared | the consulting en- 
gineers, Garrett & Slack. 


the 





Oshkosh, Wis., is having plans pre- 
pared by the Scherzer Rolling Lift 
Bridge Co. for a BRIDGE over Fix 
River. 

PAVING IMPROVEMENTS _ are 


contemplated by the city of Grafton, N 
D., according to plans being prepared 
by the consulting engineering firm of 
Charles L. Pillsbury Co. 

Findlay, Ill., has had plans drawn for 
the construction of a SEWERAGE 
SYSTEM. The consulting engineers 
are Miller, Holbroo’ & Warren. 

A BRIDGE is to be built by Hum- 
melstown, ‘Pa., plans for which have 
been prepared by the consulting engi- 
neer, Clinton M. Hershey. 

A GRAVITY SEWERAGE SYSTEM 
is to be built in spring by the city of 
Auburn, Me., according to plans pre 
pared by the consulting engineer, H. K. 
F.arrows. 


Bids have been advertised for by the 


commissioners of the Thompson 
Drainage and Levee district, Fulton 
county, Lewiston, Ill., for extensive 


DRAINAGE and LEVEE WORK. The 
consulting engineers are Goodell & 
Fulton. 
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Describing New Machinery, Apparatus, Materials and Methods and Recent Interesting Installations. 


PORTABLE PUMPING APPARATUS. 
“Seco” Equipment for Cleaning Catch- 
basins, etc. 


This is an appliance the chief pur- 
ose of which is to clean catch-basins 
ind similar receptacles of dirt and 
ilth; but it can be connected into a 
iotor truck with water-tight dump 
ody; can be used for spraying trees, 
or irrigation pumping, and other pur 

ling and flushing 


poses, and for sprin«xling 


treets. It can also be used as a 
heavy-duty dump truck for handling 
oal, coke, ashes or heavy building 
1aterial. No cranes or hoists are used 
n changing it -rom one of these pur- 
poses to another. 

The chassis carries a covered tank, 
ind in the front of this a pump with 
various hose connections. The tank 


s supplied with a hose tor removing 
ie overflow and for filling the tank 
ith water from a fire hydrant. Im- 
ediately behind the driver and se- 
urely attached to the back of the seat 
ire placed all the operating levers. 


There is a space under the tank for 


storing the covers when it is not de- 


sired to use them. There are no parts 
rojecting beyond the wheels of the 
hicle, except as the hose may be 
rawn out temporarily during catch- 
sin cleaning. 
fo clean a catch-basin, the pump 
ischarges water from the tank into 
he catch-basin to soften up the dirt, 
nd the mixture of dirt and water is 
emoved and discharged into the tank 
the suction created by water 
imped from the tank through a foot 
ece in the basin. The dirt settles 


in the tank and the water is used over 
and over again. As dirt accumulates, 
the surplus water escapes through 
the overflow hose into the gutter. The 
dirt from the basin does not pass 
through the pump, which therefore is 
not choked or worn by it. The dirt 
accumulating in the tank is dumped 
where desired by a mechanically oper- 
ated dumping hoist. 

The pump can be used for spray- 
ing trees, the tank holding the spray- 
ing solution. Or the covers can be 
removed from the tank, the pump dis- 
connected, and the apparatus used as 
a watertight dumping truck for col- 
lecting garbage or other materials 
containing water. In order that it may 
be used tor sprinkling or flushing, the 
manufaciurers furnish attachments for 
this purpose, controlled by levers with- 
in reach of the driver. 

This equipment, which is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is man- 
ufactured by the Springfield Engineer- 
ing Company. 








INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


The Steel Situation. 

Recent orders received by the steel 
mills show a slight improvement, but 
the gain is small in point of tonnage 
and the total of new buying is frank- 
ly admitted to be quite insufficient to 
rry the mills at their present rate 





cf operation for various periods, and 
i The shipments are chief- 
lI. against old orders. 

The steel being bought is generally 
for repair work and for the manufac- 


capacity. 




















PORTABLE PUMPING EQUIPMENT CLEANING CATCH-BASIN. 








ture of ordinary goods. There is lit- 
tle steel being bought that would be 
used for construction work—bridges, 
buildings, factories, etc. 7 

The opinion expressed by a majority 
of the steel producers in Pittsburgh 
is that there will be no further de- 
clines in prices for some time, prob- 
ably until April 1. In some quarters 
the attempt is made to argue that 
there will be no further declines, but 
that rather the public will eventually 
become accustomed to paying present 
prices, the prediction being qualified 
by the statement that it assumes there 
will be no wage reductions. 

Possibly April 1 is set as the date 
before which further declines in iron 
and ‘steel prices will not occur on ac- 
count'of its representing the date to 
v. hich the War Industries Board would 
have set prices if it had decided to 
continue fixing them. Now there 
is a desire ‘to see if the trade cannet 
acquire the habit of voluntarily mak- 
ing its price changes on the quarterly 
dates, pursuing the course that was 
followed during government fixing. 

While steel producers are watching 
the situation keenly for possible 
breaks in prices, the common view is 
that there will be none during the 
present order of things, for the reason 
that there is no incentive or tempta- 
tion to cut prices. Buyers evince no 
interest in late deliveries, irrespective 
of price. What little buying is occur- 
ring is for very prompt delivery, the 
delivery rather than the price being 
the item of interest to buyers. 


National Federation of Construction 
Industries. 

At the first meeting of the officers 
and directors of the permanent organi- 
zation of the National Federation of 
Construction Industries, held at the 
Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, January 15 
and 16, the following executive com- 
niittee was elected: B. F. Affleck, F. 
T. Miller, A. M. Maddock, J. T. Duryea 
and J. R. Wiggins. 

In pursuance of a resolution provid- 
ing for a Special Conference Com- 
mittee on Publicity to confer with the 
“Own Your Own Home” Committee of 
the National Association of Real Estate 
beards and with the Division of Pub- 
lic Works and Construction Develop- 
ment of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor the chair appointed the 
following: Louis Bruch and B. S. 
Smith, Chicago; L. A. Putnam, New 
Crleans; W. T. Rossiter and E. A. 
Roberts, Cleveland. 

The formation of a Committee on 
Industrial Conditions was referred to 
the Executive Board. 
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The following Export Committee was 


appointed: J. T. Duryea, chairman; 
J. A. Kling, B. F. Affleck, J. L. Kaul. 
The following committees were 


established, with chairmen as agreed 
upon, the further personnel to be 
selected later: Finance operations, F. 
tT. Miller; transportation, W.  D. 
Dickey; commercial arbitration, O. K. 
Foster; business ethics and practice, 
l.. McNamara; conservation, B. F. 
Affleck; legislation, J. L. Kaul; cost 
accounting, J. A. Kling; legislation, J. 
R. Wiggins. 
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Lindenthal, of New York, the division 
declared itself prepared to co-operate 
in the study of problems of large river 
crossings on the request of local 
authorities. 

The division, headed by Mr. Linden- 
thal, is composed of Adm. H. H. Rous- 
Washington; Professor George 
F. Swain, Boston; Frank C. Osborn, 
Cleveland; C. A. Wilson, Cincinnati; 
Edwin Duryea, San Francisco; R. D. 
McCarter, New York; Professor E. J. 
McCaustland, University of Missouri; 
Professor Donald Derickson, Tulane 
University; F. E. Schmitt, New York, 
and Charles Evan Fowler, New York, 
secretary. On invitation Professor 
Arthur H. Blanchard, Columbia Uni- 
versity, joined the division to repre- 
sent the general highway aspects of 
the subject more directly. 

General discussion of the 
and requirements of the highway net- 
work of the country with respect to 
crossings of large rivers, especially 
interstate streams, brought to atten- 
tion a very extensive neglect of ade- 


seau, 


situation 


quate provision for communication at 
such points. The Missouri River has 
a length of 350 miles in the state of 
Missouri, but only three highway 
crossings, one at each end of the 
stretch and one near the middle; the 
Hudson River has not a single high- 
way crossing in 150 miles from its 
mouth to Albany; the Ohio River is 
still more poorly equipped with road 
bridges; the Mississippi River is with- 
cut a road crossing below Memphis. 
It was the sense of the meeting that 
the most important responsibilities 
resting on the division lay in stimulat- 
ing and giving assistance to efforts 
toward the construction of additional 
lines of communication across the 
large rivers. In view of the fact that 
far more railway crossings exist than 
highwav crossings, and that in build- 
ing a railway bridge it is usually prac- 
ticable at small additional cost to:pro- 
vide for a highway also, it was pro- 
posed to assist all efforts to secure 
highway accommodation on new rail- 
way bridges. At the present time 
various burdensome laws are obstacles 
in the way of such provisions, and 
the division will, where requested, use 
its endeavor to promote remedial legis- 
lation by which this difficulty may be 
overcome. 
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While the division’s work will lie 
essentially in a field not now covered 
by the activities of state highway 
departments, the meeting recorded it- 
self in favor of full co-operation with 
tiie state departments in the view that 
fullest success in dealing with high- 
way bridge problems can only be 
secured through the harmonious joint 
efforts of all concerned. Co-operation 
with national port authorities was also 
considered with favor in so far as a 
bridge may be a necessary co-ordinat- 
. ' 


ing element in a large port. 


New England Water Works Asso- 


ciation. 

The February meeting of the New 
England Water Works’ Association 
will be held at the Hotel Brunswick, 
Cdpley Square, Boston, Mass., on Wed- 
nesday, Feb. 12 

following a meeting of the execu 
tive committee at headquarters, lunch 


will be served at the hotel at 1.00 p. m. 


At 2.00 p. m. will take place the formal 
presentation of fhe Dexter Brackett 
memorial medal ior the year 1917. 

The following papers will be pre- 
sented: “Some Practical Uses of Rain- 
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fall Records” (illustrated), by L.'M. 
Hastings, city engineer, Cambridge, 
Mass.; “Measurement of Rainfall,” 
by Robert E. Horton, hydraulic en- 
gineer, Albany, N. Y. 


Florida Engineering Society. 

The Florida Engineering Society re- 
cently held it annual meeting at Jack- 
In presenting the report of 
harbor improve- 


sonville. 
the committee on 
ments, W. W. Fineren, United States 
junior engineer, United States Engi- 
weer’s Office, Jacksonville, emphasize: 
the need of municipalities taking 

more active interest in developing the 
karbor facilities of Florida, and indi 
cated many possibilities for expansion. 
in the report of the president of the 


society emphasis was given to the lac 





cf recognition for engineering service 
including a that althoug! 
engineers, by training and experience 
are fitted for civic duties, they have i1 
appointed t 


statement 


the past been seldom 
civic boards and commissions 
The following officers were 
Johnson, Miami; vice 

B. Hills, Jacksonville, and 


Benton, Gainesville. 


elected 
President, B 
resident, G 


secretary, J. R 
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words. 
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war work. 400 
December 28. 
Construction: 

Pneumatie Method of 
ed for heavy, difficult 
plant consists mixer, a 
compressed air 


Adapt- 
work; 
con- 


Concrete. 
concrete 
of a pipe 
and a 


veying system 
plant. 2 ills., 2,400 words. Engineering 
and Cement World, December 1 15 ets 


Compressing Concrete Increases Its 
Strength. Plain columns of successive 
layers pressed down averages half again 
as strong as those poured for full length. 
By Frank P. McKibben, professor of civil 


engineering, Lehigh University. Bethle- 

hem, Pa. 3 ills.. 1,600 words. Engineer- 

ing News-Record, December 5 20 cts. 
Supreme Court Fixes Responsibility of 


answerable 
plans and 
decided. 


Contracts. Contractor not 
for consequences of defects in 
Spearin 


specifications; case 


1.300 words. Engineering News-Record, 
December 26. 20 ects. 
Twin Peaks Tunnel Completed in San 


Francisco. One of the most expensive 
and spectacular engineering feats of this 


year; constructed by the Municipal Rail- 


way Company 3 ills., 1.400 words. En- 
gineering and Cement World, December 
E. 15 cts. 


General: 

Engineering Societies to Have Employ- 
ment Bureau. Decision of the engineer- 
ing council; replying to letter on recon- 
struction commission, President Wilson 
favors, existing machinery. 1,000 words. 
Electrical World, December 7. 15 cts. 

Problems Before the Civil Engineers’ 
Society. 3 alternative plans of organiz 
dis- 





tion and their logical results are 
cussed; more representative form inev- 
itable. 3y Gardner S. Williams, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 1,600 words. Engineering 
News-Record, December 5. 20 cts. 
National Association of Contractors. 
Met in Chicago, Nov. 20-21, and com- 
pleted organization efforts begun at At- 


lantie City last July; constitution adopt- 
ed and officers elected. 2,600 words, En- 
gineering and Cement World, December 


1. 15 cts. 
Engineering Educators Convene at 


Welcome to British mission and 
discussion of the lessons of the war for 
technical instructors features of meet- 
ing: broader training for engineers and 
necessity for greater thoroughness in 
professional preparation urged. 2,900 
words. Electrical World, December 14. 
15 ets. 
Engineering 
War Expenience. 


3oston. 


Affected by 


Education 
Mann dis- 


Dr. C. R. 


isses future due to war training; effect 
ipon academic standards. 2,000 words 
ngineering News-Record, Decem! 
20 cts. 

Federal Investigations for the Publi 
Welfare. Investigations in all brane 


f science sl 


7 
10uld be carried on continu 
( 


Sly by experts retained by the rO% 
ernment for that purpose. Great po 
hilities in united action for the general 

d. 900 words. Municipal Journal 

ecember 28. 10 ets 

The Relation Between Civil and Mili- 
tary Engineering. Fundamentals are 
he same ame strategy, different tac- 


ral Wm. M. Black 
Engineering D<« 


tics By 


Major-Ge 


° ne 
chief of engineers, U. S. 


partment 2,800 words Canadian En- 
gzineer, December 26. 15 ets. 


Practical Measures for Securing Great 
Public Utility Plant Op 


Meonomy in : 
recording and 


eration Proper use of 

ndicating instruments; small plant con 
ditions; the bonus system; some exam- 
ples of plant neglect. By Chas. Bross- 
man, consulting engineer U. S. Fuel Ad 
ministration on Utility Plants in Indiana. 
2.000 words. Municipal and County En- 
gineering, December. 25 ets. 

Just Values and Fair Rates Needed 
Investment bankers point out require- 
ments of utility situation; Mr. Taft says 
outlook is not good. 1,000 words. Ele 
tric Railway Journal, December 14. 15 
ets, 

Design of Concrete Truss Bridges. Dis- 


theoretical and practical 
from designs proposed 
for bridges on the Toronto-Hamilton 
highway; method of computing stresses 
in arched chord; expansion plates; splice 
of lower and arched chords. By Frank 

consulting engineer, Toronto. 
words. Canadian Engineer, De- 
cember 26. 15 cts. 

St. John River Affords Big Opportuni- 
For development of the natural re- 
sources of the maritime provinces; re- 
clamation of wast@ land by drainage; 
utilization of water powers; site pro- 
harbor. By 


cussion of 
points resulting 


ties. 


posed for new  tideless 

Frank S. Small, B.Se. 3 ills., 7,000 words. 

Canadian Engineer, December 5. 15 cts 
Developing Irrigated Land with Se- 


lected Settlers. In California experi- 
ment, real estate sharks have been elim- 
inated and expert agencies called in to 
help sales problems. 3 ills., 4,300 words. 
Engineering News-Record, December 5 
20 ets. 

Methods and Cost of Maintenance of a, 
twenty-seven and a half acre Park Sys- 
tem. Two tables—labor cost of main- 
taining park system, and water used for 
sprinkling. By R. Ferriss. 1,400 
words. Engineering and Contracting 
December 4. 15 cts. 
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For Building and 


PA NA M 4 L L[ N. kh Maintaining Good Roads 


The “Panama Giant” with scarifier 


MODERN ROAD BUILDING DEMANDS THE USE The grader or scarifier may be used separately or both 
OF A LARGE AND STRONG MACHINE LIKE THIS— at the same time if desired, an advantage afforded 
a combination. of our regular “Panama Giant Grader” by no other machine. 

and the “Panama Scarifier,” affording two very effi- With this machine the cost of resurfacing and grad- 
cient machines at slightly more than the cost of one. ing is very small. 


OUTFIT CONSISTS of “Panama Giant”—complete with scarifier attachment, steering device and engine 
offset pole, 5,000 pounds. 













Write for 
Catalogue 
showing our 
Full Line of 
Graders, 

“35 fas Drags, 
eae as a : . Unloaders, ete. 





The F, B. ZIEG MFG. CO. FREDERICKTOWN, OHIO 























American 


Highway Engineers’ Handbook 


By ARTHUR H. BLANCHARD 


Editor-in-Chief, Consulting Highway Engineer, formerly Professor in charge of the Graduate Course 
in Highway Engineering, Columbia University, and Seventeen Associate Editors. 
xxv+1,658 pages; 4144x7; fully illustrated. Flexible “Fabrikoid” binding, $5.00 net. 


In this book all branches of highway engineering and related subjects are covered in a reli- 
able and comprehensive manner. Highway officials, engineers, chemists, inspectors, con- 
tractors, and salesmen of highway materials and machinery will find it an invaluable work 


of reference. 
CONTENTS 


Section 1. Terminology of Highway Engineering, by Arthur H. Blanchard. 2. Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics and Structural Materials, by Harold S. Boardman. 3. Engineering Geology, by James F. Kemp 
and Frederick K. Morris. 4. Preliminary Investigations, by Walter Wilson Crosby. 5. Surveys and 
Office Practice, by Henry B. Drowne. 6. Planning of Roads and Road Systems, by Henry B. Drowne. 
7. Planning of Streets and Street Systems, by Nelson P. Lewis. 8. Grading, Drainage and Founda- 
tions, by Austin B. Fletcher. 9. Earth and ‘Sand- Clay Roads, by Joseph Hyde Pratt. 10. Gravel Roads, 
by Charles J. Bennett. 11. Broken Stone Roads, by Arthur W. Dean. 12. Bituminous Materials, by 
Prévost Hubbard. 13. Dust Prevention by the Use of Palliatives, by John R. Rablin. 14. Bituminous 
Surfaces, by Arthur H. Blanchard. 15. Bituminous Macadam Pavements, by Arthur H. Blanchard. 
16. Bituminous Concrete Pavements, by Arthur H. Blanchard. 17. Sheet-Asphalt and Rock-Asphalt 
Pavements, by Francis P. Smith. 18. Wood Block Pavements, by George W. Tillson. 19. Stone Block 
Pavements, by George W. Tillson. 20. Brick Pavements, by Walter Wilson Crosby. 21. Cement- 
Concrete Pavements, by Walter Wilson Crosby. 22. Street Cleaning, Collection and Disposal of 
Waste, Snow Removal, by William H. Connell. 23. Car Tracks and Pipe Systems, by George W. 
Tillson. 24. Comparison of: Roads and Pavements, by George W. Tillson. 25. Sidewalks, Curbs, 
Gutters and Highway Signs, by Mark Brocke. 26. Highway Bridges, Culverts, Retaining Walls, 
Foundations and Guard Rails, by Harold S. Boardman. 27. Preservation of Materials Used in High- 
way Structures, by Henry A. Gardner. 28. Financing of Highway Improvements, by Nelson P. Lewis. 
29. Organization and Administration of Highway Departments, by William H. Connell. 
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Which Way 


are you going’? 


How do you know whether you are 
operating your pumping plant at a 
profit or loss unless you have a definite 
means of comparing the amount of 
water pumped daily with the amount 
of water consumed? In no other way 
can you tell how much water is wasted. 


The Cole Recording Pitometer 


is used successfully for checking up 
manufacturing consumers, _ testing 
large meters, analyzing the supply, de- 
termining by trunk main tests which 
hf 4 | of your main feeders are overtaxed 
Id iwecocenecondea and which are not doing their share, 
locating underground leaks, etc. 





af MADE BYS. 
oo a THE PITOMETERLTO 
ale PORE mae 


. The Cole Recording Pitometer 

, is portable, accurate, sensitive and dur- 
able. It should be used in every sta- 
tion and on every gravity system. 











Write for full particulars 


The Pitometer Company 
27 Elm Street, New York 














